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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1847. 


sintiannsilgrpiee 
FLA AEEIINS HEN the Society of Artists 
HY were incorporated in 1765, 
Mr. James Payne, the archi- 
tect, purchased some ground 
in the Strand, belonging to 
Exeter House, and built for 
them an exhibition-room and academy, which 
he called Tue Lycevm.* 

Dibdin, in his very brief account of the 
English Opera House,t says Garrick, after the 
termination of the society’s operations, bought 
the lease to prevent the building from being 
appropriated to any theatrical purpose; but 
nevertheless, in 1790 a theatre was erected on 
the site for music and dancing. Four or five 
years alter this, Dr, Arnold commenced a new 
theatre on the ground adjoining the Lyceum, 
but was stopped through the proprietors of the 
patent theatres, and gave up the lease he had 
obtained. In 1809 his son, Mr. S. J. Arnold, 
again purchased the lease, completed the 
theatre, and opened it for English operas. In 
1812 he pulled down the old house, and, at a cost 
of little less than 80,000/., erected and furnished 
the structure which immediately preceded the 
present “ Royal Lyceum Theatre.” The oppo- 
sition of the other houses materially interfered 
with his plan; but, aided by the success of 
the inimitable Charles Mathews, the father 
of the present lessee, he managed to overcome 
the difficulties. 

The front of the theatre then faced the Strand, 
and had a porch of eight Ionic columns, which 
supported a stone balcony with balustrade. 
Above were three tiers of windows, surmounted 
by a pediment. According to the account we 
have quoted, the auditory formed a portion of 
vn ellipsis, whose transverse diameter was 35 
feet; the distance from the front boxes to the 
orchestra was only 30 feet. It contained two 
tiers of boxes and two galleries. It was one 
of the earliest works of Mr. S. Beazley, and 
appears to have had a good reputation for con- 
venience. 

The fate of most theatres attended the 
Lyceum. On the 16th of February, 1830,f 
between 1 and 2 o’clock in the morning, a fire 
broke out in it, and in a very short time had 
enveloped the whole structure. One after 
another the houses in Exeter-street were 
swallowed up, until nearly the whole side of 
the street was a burning mass. The roof of 
the theatre fell in about 4 o’clock, and the de- 
struction was complete, with the exception of 
the front in the Strand, which, with the old 
Courier newspaper office adjoining, escaped 
uninjured. 

Some time elapsed before any arrangement 
was made for rebuilding the theatre. Mr. 
Beazley was again called in to prepare plans, 
and ultimately a contract was entered into with 
Mr. Arnold by Messrs Peto and Grissell,—the 
Duke of Sussex, Lord Saltoun, Sir Andrew 
Barnard, and C. W. Hallett, Esq., having 
been first appointed trustees by Mr. Arnold to 
carry out certain contingent acts, 

By the terms of the contract, the builders 
were not to receive the full amount of their 
contract, 17,900/., unless completed by a certain 
day; if not till over that time and before the 
expiration of a month, 6507. less; and if not 
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done then, 400%. less still, and so on. This 
amount did not include painting, nor the eree- 
tion of the green-room, dressing-rooms, and 
other apartments, which were postponed till 
1838, and cost about 3,000/.* 

On Saturday, July 12, 1834, the new theatre 
was filled to witness a rehearsal of an opera, by 
Loder, called “ Nourjahad,” and on the fol- 
lowing Monday it was opened to the public.¢ 

The form of the building is shewn by the 
accompanying plan of the theatre as it now is,} 
to which we shall refer again presently. Its ap- 
pearance then may be recorded by quoting from 
the descriptions which appeared in the news- 
papers of the following day. From the panel- 
ling of the dress circle spring six tall, slight 
fluted columns, painted white, and gilt, and 
with gilt capitals, which are carried up to 
the line of the second box circle, or the gallery 
row, the front of which is furmed of their cor- 
nice, and an imitative balustrade. 

The front of the first circle of boxes was 
ornamented with a series of classical subjects, 
“ pencilled in the fresco style,” on a light 
cheerful ground. The second circle was de- 
eorated with imitations of drapery, in crimson 
and gold. The balustrades were of a pale rose 
colour, nearly approaching to white, and re- 
lieved with gold. The ceiling represented a 
shield, divided into compartments, emblazoned 
with the insignia of the musical profession and 
medallions of eminent professors, 

In front of the dress circle a novelty was 
attempted, in the shape of a balcony, extend- 
ing between three and four feet from the gene- 
ral range, and ornamented on the front with 
gilt lattice-work. This part of the house, how- 
ever, was never popular, and was ultimately 
modified. 

We happened to be present at the opening 
of the theatre on this occasion, and have a copy 
of the address which was then delivered: the 
latter part of it, which refers to the building, 
may be quoted here not inappropriately :— 

‘¢ This unpretending fane is dedicate 

To gentle arts that soften or elate, 

Sentiment, pathos, are not banished hence’; 

Bold whim and jest shall mock at sadder sense ; 

And guiding every change with mild control, 

Music shall rule and harmonize the whole. 

One custom broken here may ask excuse ; 

We to the theatre restore its use : 

We think that every gesture should be seen, 

And words be heard, to know well what they 

mean. 

Therefore for this small scope your favour pray, 

Where you see what we do, hear what we say. 

Must we mete greatness by the builder’s rule ; 

Or is this house fit for the Drama’s school ? 


Your kind encouragement success ensures— 
Be this the Muse’s temple, be it yours.” 


And so doubtless will say the present lessee, | 
whose extensive embellishments have called | 


for notice, and led us to these prefatory 
memoranda, and the following particulars of 
the building as it now stands. 

The references attached to the plan will 
shew the purposes of the several parts. The 
Queen having reserved a box, and signified an 
intention of occasionally visiting the theatre, 
some few structural alterations were called for 
to obtain a private entrance for her Majesty. 

The following are the principal dimensions, 
which, we believe, like the plan, have not be- 
fore been published. 

The entrance-hall is 26 ft. by 23 ft. 10 in., 
with a screen of coupled Doric columns on 
each side. The ceiling in the centre is arched 
and coffered, and 7 ft. high. The vestibule 
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and principal staircases are 61 ft. 8 in. by 20 ft. 
The ceiling over the centre is arched and 
coffered, and 36 ft. high. Over the entrance- 
hall is 2 saloon, decorated with pilasters and 
entablature, and having in the centre of the 
ceiling a lantern light, covered with a dome. 
The saloon is 36 ft. 2 in. by 23 ft. 10 in., and 
21 ft. 3 in. high; the height under the centre 
of the dome is 33 ft. 6 in. 

The walls of the parallelogram, inclosing 
the auditory and stage, and which support the 
great roof, are 2 ft. 8 in. thick, decreasing to 
2 ft.3in. From the front of the stage to the 
back wall of boxes, is 48 ft. The extreme 
breadth of dress-circle is 52 ft. 10in. The 
width of the stage opening 34 ft. From the 
proscenium to the back of stage, 4] ft., and 
behind this, there is 23 ft. in depth by 25 ft. 
in width, of extra stage. 

The height from the highest part of the 
floor of the pit to the crown of the ceiling is 
47 ft., and 3 ft. more from the lowest part of 
the pit. 

The corridors which surround the auditory, 
are fire-proof, and the principal staircases are 
of stone. The floor of each circle consists 
of a curb 9 in. by 6 in., supported at intervals 
by cast-iron columns, to the head of each of 
which a double-flanged cast-iron bearer is 
bolted, the other end of which is firmly 
secured to the circular wall-timber. Binders 
8 in. by 6 in. strapped and bolted with iron, 
and joists 5in. by 2 in. complete the framing 
of the floors. The span of the great roof is 
68 ft. in the clear of the walls, and the scant- 
lings of the timbers are as follow :— 


Tie beams (scarfed)...... 158 
Straining ditto.......... 
Queen posts (oak) ...... 
Double ditto............ 1 
Principal rafters .... 12 & 
Auxiliary ditto...... 10 & 
Common ditto .......... 
Struts ee eerer ee ee ee eteene 
Parlina 06.0. 08.0. sess 
Straining Sills .......... 
Oak Corbels.........+.. 
Walk PUR 0.65 cect ices 
King Posts (oak) ........ 


oo 
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The columns and pilasters of the entrance 
portico, in Wellington-street, shewn in the 
plan, are of Portland stone, the entablature, 
pediment, and ornaments; of Roman cement. 

Let us now look inside, and see the appear- 
ance that has been given to the house in the 
short space of three weeks. The central 
chandelier is taken away, and in the place it 
occupied, is painted the figure of Genius, 


| surrounded by a border of fruit. Around this 


are flying cupids, connected by wreaths, which 
they bear, and inclosed by a second circular 
border (this time of flowers) within gilt bands. 
The lower and principal portion of the ceiling, 
all round, is occupied by figures of the Muses, 
the Seasons, and mythological groups, very 
nicely designed and painted, and is inclosed by 
a third border of flowers within bands. 

The members of the cornice, from which 
springs the coved ceiling (circular in plan), 
are very fully gilt, and below is a frieze of rich 
Italian foliage, with mask-centres, and birds 
in high relief, taking the appearance of white 
China, as do all the applied ornaments 
throughout the house, eteh-gilt on a rose- 
coloured ground. The columns which support 
the gallery remain as they were, and are gilt, 
but the gallery front is entirely changed ; the 
imitative balustrade, before mentioned, has dis- 
appeared, and in its stead are panels, shewing 
clusters of fruit and flowers, painted on a white 
ground. On the cornice from whieh the front 
rises are nine groups of sitting boys, entwined 
with foliage, holding branches for lights, and 
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producing a play of outline novel and effective. 
The frieze here also is filled with rich foliage, 
as above, but on a blue ground, and altered in 
character by the introduction of birds in high 
relief, which, apparently, bold up in their bills, 
by strings of eggs, the drapery of the boxes 
beneath,—a pretty notion. 

The first tier of boxes shews an entirely dif- 
ferent treatment. On the face of each of the 
columns at this level, encrusting them, as it 
were, is a well-arranged group of three boys, 
associated with foliage, and terminating in a 
bracket, from which hangs a chandelier. The 
canopy of what was the balcony is removed, 
and on the front of the boxes, midway between 
each column, are groups of boys, in relief, re- 
presenting music, war, hunting, surrounded by 
ornamental frames, and made (like the light- 
bearing boys and friezes above, as before- 
mentioned) to represent white china sparingly 
gilt. In intervening spaces, are oval medal- 
lions containing birds and squirrels, with twi- 
nings of holly, oak, and laurel. These are sur- 
rounded by borders of flowers, and birds are 
introduced between them, to hold up the 
drapery of the dress-circle in the same way as 
above. 

The front of the dress-circle is new, and is 
made to swell out for the feet as at the Italian 
Opera House. The decoration here consists 
of a rich scroll of china flowers heightened 
with gold on a rose-coloured ground. 

The draperies are all of India crimson 
damask with gold fringe, and present, in ad- 
dition to the device of looping them up by the 
birds, an ingenious departure from the usual 
arrangement in respect of the private boxes. 
Fearing the heaviness that might result from 
the superabundance of the crimson drapery in 
this particular part of the house, Mr. Brad- 
well, by whom, as we ought to have said before, 
the whole of these decorations have been ar- 
ranged and carried out,* has omitted it in the 
smaller sub-divisions, and introduced Swiss 
white curtains to each box as a separation. 

The proscenium, to which we now turn, is 
exceedingly elegant and effective. The royal 
arms, also in white china, brilliantly height- 
ened with gold, on a rose-coloured ground, 
which (with a blue border, to connect it in tone 
with the front of the slipsand gallery) are made 
to oceupy the whole of the upper part of the 
proscenium, by an extension of very elaborate 
and excellently modelled foliage. In the angles, 
reaching from the front of the slips to the cor- 
nice of the ceiling, are rays of gold mouldings 
with drops of painted flowers between them. 
The soffit around the opening to stage and the 
pilasters beneath, have china ornaments on a 
blue ground. The proscenium boxes on the 
dress tier have groups of boys in relief. Our 
readers will see from this simple description 
how much ingenuity has been displayed: the 
monotonous horizontal lines are agreeably 
broken up, and a nice play of light and shade 
obtained. 

The whole of the applied ornaments, friezes, 
groups, and panels, are of carton pierre, de- 
signed and admirably executed by Meesrs, 
Jackson, of Rathbone-place. This material, 
from the degree of relief and undercut which 
can be obtained in it, and its greater sharpness, 
seems much superior to papier mdché. The 
ornaments at the Lyceum, moreover, display 
such a degree of artistic feeling and good 
drawing, as to entitle their producers to very 
great credit.t 

Of the effect of the theatre as a whole, we 





* The clever d tions at the Col are the work of this 
same saan. e 
+ Nears Jackson have recently published Pad nice view, by 


a 
Mr. Bury, of Lronmongers’ Hall, as decorated by them. W 
tioued their works here at the time with much commendation 





are unable to speak with certainty yet, although 
its success can scarcely be doubted. Next 
week, we shall give an elaborate engraving of 
the interior, and shall then be able to supply 
our deficiencies, and make the description more 
complete. 








EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWINGS, &c., IN PARIS. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


Tue yearly public exhibition of the works of | 


young artists, and of what are called “ Envois 
de Rome,” is now taking place at the Palais 
des Beaux Arts. In this building are the 
schools of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
and once a year prizes are given for the best 

roductions in either of these departments. 
Those young men shewing the greatest pro- 
mise, are sent to Rome to finish their studies 
at the expense of the Government, and their 
productions are forwarded yearly to Paris for 
public exbibition. 

The subject proposed this year for architec- 
ture, was a design for a Chamber of Deputies. 
Certain rules as to extent, position, distribu- 
tion, convenience, &c., are laid down in the 
programme, and the student is required to de- 
sign such a building as will best answer the 
purposes of a legislative assembly. The first 
prize has been obtained by M. Louis André, 
the second by M. Charles Claudel. There is 
a good deal of merit in both designs, though 
neither of them would in point of convenience 
fulfil the object required. The first unques- 
tionably has the advantage in point of drawing, 
richness of decoration, and distribution of the 
various parts. But they both appear to be 
wanting in exterior grandeur and elevation. 
Each student seems to have had in view the 
present grand entrance to the Chamber of 
Deputies, as seen from the Place du Palais 
Bourbon, and to have done no more than mo- 
dify that to their purpose, merely giving a more 
convenient and regular distribution of the in- 
terior. Thus the lofty and somewhat unsightly 
back of the portion of building devoted to the 
sittings of the legislative body, the front of 
which overlooking the Place de la Concorde, 
forms one of the finest and perhaps the largest 
peristyles in the world, surmounted by a pedi- 
ment, is copied in these designs, whereas it 
would have been of infinitely better taste and 
judgment, to have elevated the building gene- 
rally, so as to have concealed the back almost 
altogether. This is the great fault of both artists, 
Because the buildings surrounding the present 
chamber are, principally owing to the nature 
of the site, inferior in height to it, is no reason 
for carrying the same accidental plan into 
effect on a new edifice. 

There are three sets of architectural draw- 
ings from Athens and Rome. The first, by 
M. Paccard, consists of three drawings of the 
Parthenon in its present state, and three others 
in the state it may be supposed to have been in 
at the time of its greatest splendour. They 
are exceedingly good, well drawn, and rich in 
colouring. The artist hassurely devoted him- 
self con amore to his subject, and has restored 
to us the Temple of Minerva, as brilliant in 
colour, and splendid in decoration, as when 
first reared by the magic talent of the Grecian. 
It is impossible to look at these wonderful cre- 
ations of an independent people without feeling 
of how great value is liberty to the cultivation 
of the human mind, and to the production of 
works of genius. It wants but a spark of true 
freedom—freedom of conscience, freedom of 
action—to animate, to give energy and vigour 
to that intelligence which is degraded and de- 
moralized by tyranny, whether religious or po- 
litical, It may struggle forth here and there 
under patronage, but it is neither happy, nor 
enduring, much less progressive ;-—it is more 
imitative than inventive, and as rare and fitful 
as its patrons are few and accidental. The 
genius of the Grecian was the genius of an 
intelligent advancing nation, which, free in 
action, had become of necessity free in con- 
science in a great measure, despite the hostility 
of the priests to the mental development 
of the “ faithful.” The genius of the patro- 
nized man, often exaggerated, is the genius of 
momentary encouragement backed by a certain 
personal liberty of action, which his position 
obtains for him, and which dies with him. 

The Greeks owed much of their superiority 
to the freedom of their system of education. 








The tying down of the mind to positive rules 
and doctrines of any kind,—the great fault of 
the semi-barbarous tyrannic mind,—turns it 
away ever from the main object, stifles the 
activity of the intelligence, and leads inevitably 
to mediocrity and slavish imitation. Had the 
young Greek started on better moral and 
religious grounds than those his demoralizing 
mythology afforded him, would he not have 
been the most perfect model of a man that the 
world has ever presented? His free mind 
wrought miracles of intelligence,—inquiry, 
examination, discussion, produced an almost 
incredible development of talent and genius, 
which was only wanting in completeness from 
the demoralizing activity of religious errors 
and superstitions. 

With better grounds to start upon, with 
better principles, moral and religious, to work 
out practically, we want their free and intelli- 
gent system of education. With a freer educa- 
tion to examine into and inquire after truth of 
every kind,—with fewer positive and incompre- 
hensible doctrines and laws to weary and 
worry the mind of the student,—not only would 
the youthfnl mind be greatly developed in in- 
tellectual power, but it would be strengthened 
morally to a degree unknown in practice in 
these civilized times ; and the love of truth, 
instead of being rooted out by the forced re- 
spect for ancient contradictory and incompre- 
hensible errors of the old teachers and masters, 
would increase in intensity with the advance 
of years, and be an unceasing source of delight 
in practice and research. The modern intelli- 
gence is chiefly weakened by the incessant ac- 
tion of the mystery of falsehood, of habit, and 
of interested convictions. 

Bat to return to the exhibition. The next 
in point of merit are drawings of the Temple 
of the Sun, by M. Thomas. They are well and 
elaborately done, and the colouring good. The 
last are of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis at 
Rome, by M. Desbuisson. We could almost 
fancy we see, in the difference of hue and de- 
gradation, the inferiority of the Roman climate 
compared with that of Greece: the sombre 
tints predominate, and the effects of the greater 
dryness or moisture of the atmosphere appear 
in the clearer preservation of the ruins of the 
one, and the tendency to moulder and crumble 
away of the other. 

For bas-reliefs, the subject chosen was that 
of Telemachus presenting to Phalanthus, 
overcome with an excess of grief, the 
urn containing the ashes of Hippias. There 
were eight competitors for the prizes: 
of these, the bas-relief of M. Perraut was un- 
questionably the best. That of M. Maillet was 
exceedingiy good in point of execution, but 
was wanting in character and expression, The 
figure of Telemachus, by Perraut, is young 
and graceful, and at the same time shews that 
the youthful hero comprehends the amount of 
grief around him, and is affected by it. The 
point of merit in the work, and which gives it 
artistic superiority, is this:—at the moment 
when Phalanthus is pressing the urn to his 
breast, he seizes, by the same movement, the 
hand of Telemachus, which has not yet left it, 
and thus the friendly embrace intended for the 
ashes of Hippias, is extended to his enemy. 
This silent reconciliation of the two young 
men is well imagined, and gives a poetry and 
elegance to the composition worthy of an intel- 
ligent mind. 

The execution of some of the others is good, 
and the disposition of the figures clever; but 
they are wanting in the grand object, expres- 
sion. 

We suspect, that in schools in general, less 
attention is paid to the expression than to the 
skill and adroitness with which the mere me- 
chanical work is performed by the hand. The 
professors are on this account, probably, more 
to blame than the students. Let the workman- 
ship be ever so exact, what is it without ex- 
pression ? it is that which animates matter and 
constitutes art. And yet the mere imitation of 
nature is the end invariably sought, when, in 
fact, it is but the means by which to arrive at 
the great object. Correctness of drawing, fa- 
cility of execution, are main points inculcated, 
and certainly in these respects the French 
school is not inferior to any—rather the con- 
trary. But this is insufficient ; and the observa- 
tion frequently used in regard to modern edu- 
cation will hold good here, namely, that the 
most distinguished men have acquired their 
talents by the force of their genius, and by 
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studies altogether independent of academical 
i The oobi posed fi th 

e subject pro or painting was the 
death of Vieltion: The first ten was awarded 
to M. Leneveu, whose work, whether as regards 
colour, drawing, or disposition of the figures 
and expression, is infinitely the best. There 
is an energy and movement about it, which is 
altogether wanting in most of the others, 
whose personages stand as stiff and indifferent 
to the stirring scene to be represented, as did 
no doubt the models from which they were 
studied. 

Among the improvements projected here, 
is the restoration of the old Gothic tower of 
Saint Jacques-la-Boucherie. The church was 
destroyed during the great revolution, and a 
market now occupies its site. It is one of the 
most curious and elegant relics of Gothic ar- 
chitecture remaining in Paris. It is proposed 
to place a beautiful fountain at the base of it, 
which will contribute at the same time to 
benefit the thickly populated quarter where it 
stands. 

A great moveable cupola, of spherical form, 
has just been terminated at the ‘observatory 
here. It is placed on the platform of the tower 
to the east of the main body of the building. 
A parallactic glass is to be fixed init. Some 
difficulties have arisen in its construction on 
the ground of danger from instability. It was 
necessary to make the cupola and floor move 
together round the glass. For this operation 
21,261 kilogrammes of iron, 19,209 of cast- 
iron, 4,521 of copper, 1,979 of lead and solder- 
ing, and 687 of bronze, were used :—each kilo- 
gramme 2\b. 3oz, 5drs. 

The works of the new church of Sainte- 
Clotilde in the place Belle-chasse bave been 
suspended, for want, it is said, of materials. 
The contractor has been unable to fulfil his 
engagement, and desires an augmentation of 
the sum agreed upon, or the cancelling of the 
contract. The work is now recommenced. The 
wooden pavement in the rue de Richelieu, be- 
fore the Théatre-Frangais, laid down two or 
three years ago, has been undergoing some 
repairs. This is the only spot at which it has 
been allowed to remain—it is now again in 
pretty good condition. 

On the Place du Carrousel, an entire re- 
paving has been going on for some weeks 

ast, and the ground has been slightly 
owered. The ugly wooden buildings which 
have so long disgraced the quarter, are now in 
course of destruction, and some little improve- 
ment to the appearance of the place will result 
from it—but it would require many millions of 
francs to be laid out, to make the alterations 
so long demanded by the public. The au- 
thorities of the town, the Civil List, and the 
Chambers, are unable to come to a decision as 
to the raising of the necessary funds. 








EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT. 


OPENING OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 





On Friday evening in last week, the Archi- 
tectural Association opened the session, in 
Lyon’s-inn Hall, Strand, under promising cir- 
cumstances. More than one hundred gentle- 
men were present, snd the walls and tables 
displayed an interesting collection of architec- 
tural drawings, and other works of art.* 

Mr. Robert Kerr, the president, took the 
chair, and Mr. Jayne, the hon. secretary, read 
the report of the committee, setting forth the 
position of the association. 

Twenty-one gentlemen were proposed as 
members, and letters were read trom Profes- 
sors Cockerell and Hosking, Messrs. Angell, 
Bellamy, and others, regretting their inability 
to attend the meeting, but expressing their 
cordial approbation of the objects of the asso- 
ciation. 

The president then delivered the following 
able address :— 

The institution of the Architectural Associa- 
tion is an endeavour towards an improved 
system of architectural study,—an endeavour 
on the part of the students themselves. 

The fundamental position that architectural 
education,—the present system of training the 
architect,—is defective and insufficient, if it 
has not been frequently agitated and loudly 
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proclaimed, has not been the less continually 
felt by every thinking mind, and earnestly 
lamented by every aspirer after progress. And 
there may be nothing of novelty in a serious 
attempt to improve upon the system, — an 
energetic endeavour for progression. If archi- 
tecture is “‘ the only branch of human ingenuity 
which is an exception to this century in its 
intellectual advancement” (and I can never 
forget these memorable words),—if the pro- 
fession of the architect has been a strange 
anomaly among professions,—so unsettled in 
the principles of its subject and so uncared for 
in investigation and teaching,—it has not been 
so without many an earnest mind having been 
aroused to complain, and many an energetic 
scheme having been perseveringly urged. But 
in the present project there is certainly a 
novelty of nature. Whether it may succeed or 
not may scarcely yet be predicted; but as a 
scheme aiming at the association together, on 
the largest scale, of the entire body of our pro- 
fessional youth, for the end of se/f education, 
and with the good trust of simple self-reliance, 
it possesses a novelty which ought to be attrac- 
tive enough to ensure an indulgent trial, and a 
straightforward earnestness of good purpose 
which deserves of every old man favour, and 
of every young man help. 

Self-education ; self-reliance: now, lest there 
should appear in this the semblance of too 
much self, let me parenthetically say that self- 
education does not imply any want of reverence 
for the authoritative and experienced, or self- 
reliance any lack of appreciation of their sym- 
pathy and ee ee and guidance. In 
whatever branch of knowledge or of skill, the 
utmost care of the teacher must fail in fulness 
of effect, unless followed up by the student’s 
own self-energy in persevering self-instruction; 
and however perfect the master, and however 
worthy of dependence his attainments or his 
powers, the defect is a vital one in the result 
if it be a defect in the self-reliance of the 
pupil. And if we add to this the additional 
reason, that in this one subject of ours, if in no 
other, self-education is more than usually requi- 
site, and, at the present day, self-reliance more 
than usually to be inculcated, we reach the full 
explanation of what might otherwise appear 
merely a fantastical fancy or an idle boast. 

When I speak now of architectural educa- 
tion, I use the term in what may be called two 
senses,—I signify two things. Just_as it 
happens that there are two significations 
attached to the word architecture among us,— 
two different subjects called by its name. And 
here, at the risk of being charged with con- 
tinual repetition of one idea,—riding a hobby- 
horse to death,—or whatever else it may be 
called to best indicate the sin, I must beg your 
permission to direct your attention, as a first 
point, to this distinction, both as possessing an 
important bearing on ae present subject, and 
as constituting in itself a valuable axiom 
which, as it has never yet been fully acknow- 
ledged, has not yet ceased to demand to be 
constantly urged. 

“ Architecture,” says Vitruvius, in language 
sufficiently ambiguous, but with proper allow- 
ance sufficiently expressive to be accepted for 
the occasion, “ is a science arising out of many 
other sciences, and adorned with much and 
varied learning, by the help of which a judg- 
ment is formed of those works which are the 
result of other arts.” This is architecture 
professional,—a branch of knowledge (as it 
may be defined) which has its province in 
building and that which pertains to it,—a eall- 
ing in the division of labour which has its 
object in such. It comprehends, therefore, 
several and various sciences and crafts, matters 
of knowledge and matters of skill—which, 
although in themselves they exist separately 
and distinct, yet demand, for their good con- 
janction, most serviceable employment, and 
most advantageous government, the existence 
of a supreme power, as representative of the 
whole and ruler of the whole. In short, if we 
had an Aisop, we might cause him to con- 
struct a fable,—how the constituents of build- 
ing and that which pertains to it—the know- 
ledges and the crafts—met to create a king; 
and chose not any one of themselves,—bat 
formed a new existence, to guide and govern 
all for the best. There have been many dis- 
raptions in the old dominion since the days of 
V itruvius,—-dialling and mechanics have seve- 
rally and wholly swarmed long ago, and left 
the old hive and name to building alone of the 
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old definition is still holding good,—* a science 
arising out of manyother sciences, and adorned 

with much and varied learning,”—architee- 

ture a very important science, and the archi- 

tect a very useful man. 

But among the many matters which come 
under the category of what pertains to buiid- 
ing, there is one which in its nature stands 
essentially distinct and essentially alone,—a 
Fine-art of Design. Among the things which 
pertain to building, there is a certain fine-art 
which pertains to building. It stands distinet, 
in that fine-art is distinct from every thing be- 
sides; and it stands alone because among its 
associates there is no other of the smallest ap- 
proximation to its natare: all building, and, 
excepting this one part, all architectare-»ro- 
fessional have their object in the mere edifice ; 
this fine-art has in the mere edifice its mere 
subject,—its object is a certain poetic spirit in 
the edifice, which we call beauty. There are 
many other objects besides beauty,—and just 
as many agents in their production ; but beauty 
is one of the objects,—and that which produces 
it-—fine-art—isone of theagents. Itmayrequire 
an effort of abstraction to segregate it purely, 
—considerable minuteness of distinction and 
detail to define it accurately; but its nature 
is still distinct and clear,—and its perfect in- 
dividuality as plain as a mathematical fact. 
And if I give to this fine-art the name of ar- 
chitecture more peculiarly,—it certainly has 
no other name, while all its professional ad- 
juncts as certainly have; and if I claim for this 
fine-art specially the peculiar honour attached 
to the name,—it is because without it all the 
rest together form a very different and a much 
less honourable thing. In short, architeeture 
is of two parts; and the architecture-artistical 
is a very different thing from every one or all 
together of those things which form the archi- 
tecture merely professional ; this fine-art has 
no commutability with the rest,—there is no 
connaturalness, And the architecture which 
gives the architect that piace which the builder 
and the engineer do not claim,—the architec- 
ture by which he is an artist, and his work a 
work of poetic genius,—the architecture which 
seats him in our Academies of Arts,—is this 
architecture and not the other : this alone, and 
not the other at all. 

This distinction and separation being made, 
there appears at once a distinction in the merits 
of our present subject of architectural educa- 
tion. We have not to complain so much of 
the neglect of the one as of the neglect of the 
other, not so much of the neglect of what I 
shall call the merely professional, as of the 
neglect of the purely artificial; and in so far, 
therefore, the advancement of the study of the 
artistical, more than of the study of the profes- 
sional, becomes chief and prominent inascheme 
like ours. The knowledge of what I have 
called the merely professional may not yet be 
so completely and systematically obtainable as 
it ought to be; but very much more is it the fact 
that the proper teaching and learning of the 
Art of Design is scarcely in the least degree 
understood or known. The pupil of the pro- 
fessional architect has no very great difficulty 
presented to him in acquiring practically, in 
the ordinary way of pupilage, the skill of mere 
pruisslensl seclags-anl in view of so many 
excellent scientific treatises, and so many prac- 
tical means of learning—extending even to 
professional classes in our universities,—the 
young architect has no great reason for com- 
plaint in the way of systematic scientifi¢ in- 
struction. Butif he wishes to be educated for 
an artist-architect, he soon discovers that office 
routine, even of the best, is not the sufficient 
means, and that for systematic artistic training 
there may be said to i absolutely no means at 
his command at all. Not that I would throw 
disparagement upon the labours of a professor- 
ship, but general investigation is not practical 
training,—or upon the valuable studies in art 
which the works of the master present as they 
arise for example to the pupil; but something 
more than this is given in other professions 
before the course of learning is pretended to be 
complete. 

herefore, alt h the discussion and de- 
velopment of professional science will not be 
neglected in your operations, yet I hope to find 
the artistic training of the young architect kept 
peculiarly in view—a prominent object in your 
purpose, as the more needed in nt cir- 
cumstances, and the more noble in essential 
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nature-—-art always more noble than mere 
craftsmanship, however excellent. 

Leaving, then, the learning of the practical 
professional knowledges out of present account, 
seeing that with proper use of the means pro- 
vided there is not much left to desire,—and 
thus confining our notice more to the study of 
the fine-art of architectural design,—it comes 
now to be observed that in this subject the self- 
instruction, which has been mentioned as a 
principle in our society, is an especially valuable 
one. For although I would be very glad to see 
our scheme so well supported as to carry out a 
full system of classes with a full eatalogue of 
teachers,—yet when we remember that Art 
lies, not in the mere obtainment of knowledge 
of facts or the acquirement of skill in opera- 
tion by laid-down rule and rote, but in attain- 
ing a power of invention—fancy—creation— 
whose mode of action will perhaps for ever be 
mysterious more than intelligible, and seem 
more to exist in incomprehensible accident and 
caprice than by systematic mental rule, then it 
will appear how much depends on something 
beyond the mere instruction in critieism which 
is the utmost province of the teachable in Art, 
and how eminently, when the acquirement is 
so subtle a thing as fancy, the means must 
lie more in self-education by careful obser- 
yation and thought — self-dependent and 
within, than in any thing which can be eom- 
municated by systematic instruction from 
without, 

Then the peculiar necessity for self-reliance 
which I spoke of is constituted simply in this 
faet,—that the fine-art of architectural design, 
in the full breadth and depth of a fine-art, is 
in the present system entirely untaught and 
even strangely denied existence. To my per- 
haps sanguine mind I will confess the signs of 
the times give credited evidence, that the rising 
generation of architects will be much more ar- 
tists than we are. It would take a long time 
to explain it,—and it may seem an affectation 
or @ vagary to say it,—but still I will not hesi- 
tate to affirm that when our successors point 
back to our nineteenth century of arehitecture, 
it will be as to a chaos before the sun of the 
true spirit of art had begua to shine—a period 
wherein the fine-art in the nature of a fine-art 
was almost inconceivably unknown, Works 
will be produced within perhaps the century, 
which we do not dream of,—creations so novel 
and superior that, unaccustomed to think of 
novelty in its true principles, we are perfectly 
unfit to conceive of such. And therefore the 
great glory of self-reliance in our youth. With 
fancy yet uneorrupted by our habits of copyism 
and rote,—energy yet uncramped by dogmatism 
and specious fallaey,—let them have full free 
scope in bold exercise of thought, and proud 
unbroken confidence in the boundless power of 
Mind, 

And they who are to be more spectators of 
our attempt than actors in it,—who are our 
judges rather than ourselves,—you will not 
think that our self-education is an idle caprice, 
or our self-reliance an empty boast. You will 
not reject our scheme for what is rather its 
broad basis and its good foundation. Every 
liberal mind will encourage us, ‘I'o afford 
our pupils the means, on a large scale, of 
mutual aid in their professional knowledge is 
one good object, first. To provide the means of 
better education in that artistic power in which 
education is so much neglected, is another and 
a nobler object, secondly. To lay the ground- 
work of a grand advance in the Art itself is 
yet another and yet a nobler object, thirdly. 
And for these our three good objects, if we are 
to succeed, we must have at least the good 
will and the kind word of our superiors and 
fathers. Our self-education does not imply 
any want of reverence for the authoritative 
and experienced,—nor our self-reliance any 
lack of appreciation of their sympathy and 
encouragement and guidance. 

Such are the views which individually I have 
to offer as my contribution to the general 
counsels, 1 have not enlarged upon details, 
because 1 would avoid tedium. We are not 
without details, but the general spirit is as yet 
the chief consideration. Nor have 1 even ex- 
hausted the subject generally. 1 might have 
spoken of that eee principle,—the appli- 
cation of the plan of mutual instruction by 
discussion to the period of life when it is the 
most servicable, most provocative of energy, 
and most practicable in respect of leisure and 
inclination ; but I have on other occasions laid 








out this argument already. 1 might also have 
entered into what may a a necessary 
qualification to all that I have said,—that, 
although I have made mention generally of the 
pupil and the student, the scheme is meant to 
embrace not such alone as are generally termed 
so, but the whole of a much larger class. But 
what I have said will, 1 hope, have been 
sufficient for all the general exposition which 
could be attempted on such an occasion; and 
I have only to say in conclusion, that the pro- 
ject now i hope fairly to be tried, as it has 

en long a favourite subject of my eastle- 
building in the air, is still an object of my 
most sincere and fervent hopes; and to express 
the trust that those who are potent to help will 
help willingly, as it is their duty,—and that 
those who are to carry out the operation of the 
sebeme will carefully and energetically follow 
out the good purposes,—so that, as in the 
games of old, the ardour of youth may be 


| stimulated by the encouragement of age, and 


the man of grey hairs, thinking of himself long 
ago, may look upon the young runner with 
kindness and pride. 

The president said, that Professor Donald- 
son, who had favoured them with his presence 
that evening, had been invited to take the 
chair, but had paid the society the compliment 
to say, their own president was the proper 
person to do so; that gentleman, however, 
would probably give the meeting the benefit 
of some obervations. 

Mr. Donaldson said, he had availed himself 
with great pleasure, of the invitation to attend 
this first meeting of the society, for be felt 
that every association for self-improvement and 
mutual encouragement was of the utmost value, 
not merely to the student, but also to the 
masters in the art. This had led to the estab- 
lishment of all the scientific societies in the 
metropolis. It was for this that the Institute 
of British Architects was founded. 

Assuredly there is one great question, which 
above all now presses itself upon the con- 
sideration, and agitates the mind of every 
thoughtful architect. That is, are we to have 
an arehiteeture of our period, a distinct in- 
dividual palpable style of the 19th century ? 
If so, from what types are we to derive a new 
inspiration for our conceptions, so as to give a 
character, that should at once indicate the 
epoch? Are weto go to the monuments of 
the classic times? Are we to adopt the gigantic 
and cumbrous style of Egypt, consisting of 
huge masses and gloomy though majestic 
effects? Assuredly not, with our advance in 
the science of construction, which dispenses 
with their heavy columns and enormous beams. 
Are we to go to the purer buildings of Greece, 
where a highly imaginative and critical people 
were able to appreciate the refinements of the 
most delicate detail? Are we to go to the 
gigantic and splendid edifices of the Romans 
with their vast extent and splendid marbles ? 
But we have not like them provinces, whose 
riches we ean apply to the embellishment of our 
metropojis. Alas! it is from the hard-earned 
savings of the people, that we must derive the 
means, and thus are limited to a niggardly ex- 
penditure in our public monuments inadequate 
to noble structures. But still, are our studies 
to have no reference to past times, and are we 
to reject the edifices of antiquity? No: they 
were the prodactions of great minds, and neg- 
leeting them, we foolishly forego the expe- 
rience of many ages and of thoughtful men, 
who had certain ends to realise and did so with 
the utmost skill. We must study their monu- 
ments to teach us how to think, but still not 
with the slavish subjection and pedantry of a 
school. Again, are we to found our concep- 
tions upon tradition? But are our feelings the 
same as those of the times of traditions? Have 
we not other rules of judgment, other princi- 
ples of action? We cannot then abide by mere 
tradition and precedent. ‘The truth is, that we 
must go to Nature herself. We must study 
her in her most elegant, her noblest develop- 
ments. We must consider cur habits of private 
and public life. We must keep in view our 
moral, religious, and political institutions, and 
climate. And above all, we must remember the 
materials, those we have at hand, so different 
from those of past periods, particularly ivon, 
which of itself is caleulated to effect a revolu- 
tion in the art. We must bear in mind that 
we have to create and not to copy. Thus, in 
looking at an edifice, we must Lot be content 
te sketch a base or a capital, or to measure an 








elaborately traced window. This may render 
us skilful and elegant draughtsmen. Bat 
unless we seize their general principles, har- 
mony, proportion, and beauty, we shall lose the 
main purpose of the thoughtfal mind; which 
is to impress on the memory the leading com- 
binations of the monument as a whole; and to 
learn to design with the same originality and 
like taste that our fathers have developed, 
when they created these admirable productions 
of their genius, 

The great source of design exists primarily 
in geometric forms. And he thought that we 
lose much of the facility of eomposition by not 
habitually accustoming ourselves to study the 
combinations of the square, the parallelogram, 
the polygon, the circle and ellipse, and ail the 
exquisite gradations of which they are capable. 
We should profit greatly, were we to make it 
our “ludus” or sport. He hoped he should 
be pardoned in offering these few suggestions, 
and they would not consider them dictated by 
too much of a professorial tone. But he im- 
agined, that he could not better respond to the 
honour he had received in this invitation, than 
by following out the tone of thought which 
pervaded the admirable address which their 
president had just delivered. He had indulged 
in a poet’s dream. Let us each endeavour 
to realize it by a new combination of all the 
arts of design, and by uniting to architecture 
the productions of the painter and sculptor, 
without whose aid no monument can be 
perfeet. 

Mr. Godwin, being called on, said it would 
be wrong if he were to lessen by any casual 
observations, the useful impressions which the 
addresses of the president and of Mr. Donald- 
son must have leff on their minds. All 
would admit, even if unable to go the 
whole extent, in any respect, with the 
speakers, that the remarks thrown out were 
most suggestive, highly important in their 
results, and demanding serious econsidera- 
tion. Kindly called on as he had been, he 
could not, however, deny himself the pleasure 
of congratulating the society as well on the 
numerous attendance that evening, as on the 
interesting character of the works with which 
the walls were covered. He would take it as 
an omen ef success. The subscription being 
so small, as they had wisely chosen to make 
it, numbers were absolutely necessary to enable 
them to earry out their views, and he could 
scareely doubt that, offering as the society did, 
many advantages to several large classes of 
persons, these numbers would readily be ob- 
tained. Mutual instruction was laid down as the 
broad means of accomplishing the objects of 
the society; but it would be neeessary, of course, 
to frame a plan of proceeding more in detail, 
and for this he should anxiously look. At the 
preliminary meeting for the establishment of 
the society, he had suggested that the Institute 
might be induced by proper representation and 
arrangement, to afiord at all events a meeting 
place for the society, and the use of their va- 
luable library. He still held the same view: 
rent was the clog on all societies. At all events 
it would of course be clearly understood that 
no feeling of opposition to the Institute existed : 
the society was intended for those to whom 
the former offered no assistance,—they were 
both at work on the same road, and if the so- 
ciety followed out efficiently the course it had 
laid down for itself, it might justly claim the 
applause and support of every member of the 
profession, and could searce-y fail to aid in ad- 
vancing that art, the progress of which he, in 
common with the majority there, enthusiasti- 
cally desired. 

Thanks having been voted to the visitors 
and contributors, and to the president for bis 
able address, the meeting was adjourned to the 
22nd, when a paper will be read by Mr, J. D. 
W yatt. 





IMPROVEMENT oF THE WorKING CLASSES, 
—Tbe Working-men’s Association for their 
mental improvement is extending itself over 
the metropolis, and has several district libra- 
ries, circulating many thousands of volames. 
It was originated, as we are informed, by the 
men in Messrs. Maudesley’s employ, who at 
first contemplated nothing more than a little 
society for mutual instruction; but, a koow- 
ledge of it spreading, it was taken up by Lord 
Sale and others, who interest themselves in 
the condition of the working classes. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue railways south of the Thames have re- 
duced the tolls taken at the Vauxhall, Ken- 
nington, Camberwell, Croydon, and other bars 
on the Surrey and Sussex roads, by 100/. a 
week, and in consequence of the extension of 
the South-Western line from Nine Elms to 
the York-road, a loss of revenue to the extent 
of 6,000/. per annum has been anticipated. No 
reduction to that amount having been proposed, 
however, at the recent letting of them by auc- 
tion, at the Sessions House, Newington, no 
offer at all was made for them.—— While the 
railways in question are thus swallowing up 
the turnpike traffic, and in every way profiting 
by the public to an enormous extent, some of 
them not only ‘cannot afford’ a halfpenny 
candle in transit at night, to a whole train 
load of Jow class human traffic, but from Tun- 
bridge Wells, complaint is made, that on fares 
to the amount of two guineas for four seats, 
even by express train, a half-penny has been 
demanded by the company—a sum equal to 
half a farthing on each seat—for one of their 
own time tables! There are surely very close 
and narrow cuttings on this line, but perhaps 
the company is accumulating a fund that may 
enable them to afford to enlighten the dark- 
ness of the miscellaneous sojourners in Parlia- 
mentary trains, and thus to pay some little re- 
spect to the decencies of humble life, even 
though at the expense of the express train 
traffic. Complaints, ‘ south of the Thames,’ 
have ever been rife. A very serious one has 
just been made against the Brighton manage- 
ment by one of the sufferers in an ‘ accident,’ 
which has occurred by ‘collision of a 
frightful and terrific nature,’ at a june- 
tion where it appears to be ‘the astound- 
ing fact, that two meeting trains are due 
at nearly the same time and at a point of great 
danger, and where the ‘imperfect nature of 
the signals’ and ‘most culpable neglect of 
duty’ are moreover suspected to have deter- 
mined the certainty of collision. Seven out of 
eight passengers in the one czrriage in which 
the complainant sate were bruised, and marks 
of blood and other injuries were observed in 
other carriages. The collision, though made 
light of by the officials, was rough enough to 
break the tender, demolish a horse-box, and 
shatter a buffer, a panel, &c.; and at a house 
to which Mr. Wyon was conducted, “ the pre- 
vailing. feeling with the inmates after a few 
days’ experience, and observation of the manner 
in which the Lewes trains intersected the down 
line was, that they ought to be supplied with 
bandages, &c., and fit up the house as a 
hospital : such was the dread occasioned by the 
construction of the junction.” The Great 
Western authorities have appointed a ‘ travel- 
ling carriage porter,’ or guard, or watchman 
rather, to take his place on an iron chair affixed 
to the tender of every express train, with bis 
face to the train, ‘ to keep a steady and vigilant 
look-out on both sides and along the top of the 
trains, so that in case of any accident to any 
of the carriages, or signal from the guard, or 
other cause, he may communicate with the 
engine-man and stop the train.’ He is also 
at stations to look to the condition of the axles, 
wheels, greasings, lamps, couplings, &. The 
office is to be held as a reward of merit by a 
porter selected from the company’s corps, with 
a salary of 25s. a week, a pilot-coat, &c. 
The works of this line at Swindon are being 
rapidly extended, and it is expected that when 
the full complement of hands are at work, 
they will be enabled to complete a first- 
class carriage in six days. On Monday 
week the electric telegraph was opened 
between Liverpool and Manchester. 
The engineers of the lines that meet at Gains- 
borough have determined on the site of one 
station for both lines. The equinoctial tides 
in the Trent have damaged the railway-bridge 
to the amount of 1,0002. The piles, which had 
been driven twelve feet into the bed of the 
river, have been forced from their positions. 
The goods-office at the railway terminus 
at Redcar, and the promenade-room, newly 
erected, have been almost totally destroyed b 
fire. The goods-office, at a cost of 2,000/., 
was nearly completed. The foundation- 
stone of the general railway station at Perth 
was to be laid on 13:h current. The Duke of 
Athol, «7 Grand Master of the Freemasons for 
Scotland, was invited to lay the stone, but in 
consequence, as it is supposed, of the position 
































of the council as demurrers to the legality or 
sense of shutting up the Glentilt roads, his 
grace did not deign to notice the invitation, 
and the Hon. Fox Maule was to lay the stone. 
—— On the Midland Irish Great Western, re- 
cently opened, the second-class carriages have 
plate-glass windows, cushions, lights, &e. And 
there are fourth-class carriages which convey 
passengers at little more than a farthing per 
mile. The Irish directors are ‘ gintlemen.’ 
——The works on the St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow line are being urged forward with 
extraordinary activity. In addition te peasants 
and workmen, and by 4 sort of exemplary in- 
version of Mr. Weale’s proposition to turn 
‘navvies ’ into armies, 50,000 soldiers have 
been turned into ‘ navvies,’ and their immense 
united strength thus turned to better account 
than to the idle and continual waste of this 
deséription of ‘ working power,’ so prevalent 
elsewhere, yet so capable every where of as- 
sisting great national works, not  other- 
wise to be even dreamt of. The railway janc- 
tion of Moscow with St. Petersburgh will thus 
be completed in the course of next autumn, 
and the emperor, having approved of the route 
from Warsaw to Moscow, has given orders 
for the commencement of these works also 
without delay. 








ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 
Stverat Writers in your columns bave 
lately occupied our attention on orientation of 
churches. Permit me, in addition, to ob- 
serve, that though Mr. Donaldson states most 
correctly that the altar of S. Peter's at Rome 
stands at the west end of the cathedral, yet it 


| faces east. Four years since I stopped at Rome 


during the Settamana Santa,—was near the 
altar on Easter Sunday, when the Pope him- 
self celebrated High Mass,—and, as a matter 
of course, where the altar faces the east, his 
holiness and all attending celebrants faced the 
east also during the whole service. On entering 
S. Peter’s, only the back of the altar is seen. 
Therefore, in the high seat of orthodoxy (as 
some would call it), we see that the most solemn 
services of the church always are observed by 
the primitive custom of the Christian church 
in facing the east during the celebration of 
such services. Need we refer to authority for 
this natural reverence for that part of the 
heavens where tbe star first appeared which 
announced to a sinning world the-nativity of a 
Saviour? If we need it, St. Augustine, who was 
a presbyter in the Christian church a.o. 390, 
witnesseth to the observance as invariable 
amongst Christians, who says, in Serm. 
Domini in Montem, ec. 5,“ Cum ad orationem 
stamus, ad orientem convertimur, unde celum 


| surgit.””* 


The building churches east and west, bury- 
ing east and west, and repeating the Creeds 
east and west, are customs that are venerable 
for their antiquity, and venerable as indices 
which, in the first establishment of Christi- 
anity, distinguished in worship the Christian 
from the heathen, as regarded external ob- 
servances.— Your obedient humble servant, 

Necton, Oct. 6, 1847. W. Mason, 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND ARCHITECTURE OF 
WILTSHIRE. 


Mr. Britton has worked hard for the 
Wiltshire Topographical Society, but has not 
been fully seconded by his brother members,and 
through that circumstance, perbaps, in great 
measure, the society has not been joined by 
the inhabitants of the eounty, who must 
surely all feel interested in its success, in such 
numbers as are required and might have been 
expected. In his very valuable and interest- 
ing ‘“‘ Memoir of John Aubrey,” printed by the 
society in 1845, reference was made to Aubrey’s 
unpublished “ History of Wiltshire,” of which 
a copy is in the library of the Royal Society. 
Mr. Poulett Scrope, M.P., a member of the 
society, and who bas in hand for it a “ History 
of Castle Combe,” now nearly completed, pro- 
posed that this MS. or the most important por- 
tions of it, should be printed by the association. 
The couneil concurring with him, Mr. Britton 
undertook to edit it, aod by selecting only 
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those portions really illustrative of Wilts, or 
comprising information useful or interesting 
in itself, and adding to these his own notes, bas 
produced a valuable volume. He has done 
much to raise John Adbrey, —* Magotie- 
headed” Jobn Aubrey, as Anthony & Wood 
wrongly terms him,—in the estimation of dis- 
Seales oe. 

A general review of the history,—which is 
divided into chapters under various heads, as 
fivers, stones, Worthies, arts, atchitecture, &c., 
woald be beyond our province ; but through- 
oat are interspersed notices phical and 
architectural, which will interest many of out 
readers, and some of these we propose to ex- 
tract. We may, however, first quote Aubrey’s 
remarks on sound, which shew his babits of ob- 
servation, and that he was in advance of some 
of his contemporaries. 

“ As the motion caused by a stone lett fall 
into the water is by circles, so sounds move 
by spheres in the same manner, which, though 
obvious enough, I doe net remember to have 
seen in any booke.” 

“ Why may I not take the libertie to sub- 
nect to this discourse of echos some remarks 
of sounps? The top of one of the niches in 
the grot in Wilton gardens, as one sings there, 
doth return the note A re lowder, and clearer, 
but it doth not the like to the eighth of it. 
The diameter is 22 inches. But the first time 
I happened on this kind of experiment was 
when I was a scholar in Oxford, walking and 
singing under Merton-Colledge gate, which is 
a Gothique irregular vaulting. I perceived that 


one certain note could be returned withalowd | 


humme, which was C. fa, ut, or D. sol, re ; 1 
doe not now well remember which. I have 
often observed in quires that at certain notes 
of the organ the deske would have a tremula- 
tion under my hand. So will timber; so will 
one’s hat, though a spongie thing, as one holds 
it under one’s arm at a musique meeting. 
These accidents doe make me reflect on the 
brazen or copper Tympana, mentioned by Vi- 
travius, for the clearer and farther conveying 
the sound of the recitatores and musicians to 
the auditors. Ihave from hence induc’t to be 
of opinion that these tympana were made ac- 
cording to such and such proportions, suitable 
to such and such notes. 

Mersennus, or Kircher, sayes, that one ma 
know what quantity of liquor is in the vesse 
by the sound of it, knowing before the empty 
note. I have several! times heard great brasse 
pannes ring by the barking of a hound; and 
also by the loud voice of a strong man,” —(The 
voice, if very strong and sharp, will erack a 
drinking glass, adds J. Evelyn.) 

Mr. Bruce says in a note, “I have been 
favoured with a confirmation of this note of 
Evelyn from the personal experience of my 
old friend, Mr. Brayley, who was present ata 
party on Ludgate Hill, London, many years 
vgo, when Mr. Broadhurst, the famed public 
voealist, by singing a high note, caused a wine 
glass on the table to break, the bowl being 
separated from the stem.” 

Aubrev’s work was written, we must re- 
member, between 1656, and 1691. 

Aubrey speaks of Kingston House, Bradford, 
as “of the best architecture that was commonly 
used in King James the First’s raigne.” His 
editor remarks, “ part of this once fine and in- 
teresting mansion still remains, but wofully de- 

raded and mutilated. It is called Kingston 
Hioces, having been formerly the residence 
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| south part of Wiltshire 


of a Duke of Kingston. It appears to have 


| been built by the same architect as the mansion 


of Longleat, which was erected between the 


| years 1567 and 1579, and for which, it is be- 


lieved, John of Padua was employed to make 
designs.” 

Building Stones.—“ The quarre at Hasel- 
bury [near Box] was most eminent for free- 
stone in the western parts, before the discovery 
of the Portland quarrie, which was but about 
anno 1600. The church of Portland, which 
stands by the sea side upon the quarrie (which 
lies not very deep, sc. ten foot), is of Cane 
stone, from Normandie?) Malmesbury Abbey 
and other Wiltshire religious houses ure of 
Haselbury stone. The old tradition is that 
St. Adelm, Abbot of Malmesbary, riding over 
the groued at Haselbury, did throw down his 
glove, and bad them dig there, and they should 
find great treasure, meaning the quarre. — 

At Cuilmarke is a very great quarrie of 
freestone, whereof the religious houses of the 
Dorset were built. 
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|The walls, buttresses, and other substantial 
parts of Salisbury Cathedral are constructed 
of the Chilmarke stone.—J. B.] 

At Teffont Ewyas is a quarrie of very good 
white freestone, not long since discovered. 

At Compton Basset is a quarrie of soft white 
stone betwixt chalke and freestone : it endures 


fire admirably well, and would be good for re- | 


verbatory furnaces; it is much used for ovens 
and hearthstones: it is as white as chalke. At 





heavens they point? 
they were cast up by a vuleano.” 


Wilton House.—Of this well-known resi- | 
dence of the Pembroke family, Aubrey gives | 


many interesting particulars. He says, the old 
building at Wilton “ was designed by an ar- 
chitect (Hans Holbein) in King Edward the 
Sixth’s time.* The new building which faced 
the garden was designed by Monsieur Solomon 
de Cauus, tempori Caroli Imi., buat this was 


my Lord Stowell’s house at Aubery, is a burnt by accident and rebuilt 1648, Mr. Webb 
chimney-piece carved of it in figures; but it | then being surveyor.” 


doth not endure the weather, and therefore 
it ought not to be exposed to sun and raine. 


At Yatton Keynel, in Longdean, is a free- , by Henry, Earle of Pembroke. 


stone quarrie, but it doth not endure the 
weather well. 


In Alderton-field is a freestone quarrie, dis- | 
covered a little before the civill-warres broke | 


forth. 


In Bower Chalke field, in the land that | 
belongs to the farme of Broad Chalke, is a | 
| reason there were some would have perswaded 


quarrie of freestone of a dirty greenish colour, 
very soft, but endures the weather well. The 


church and houses there are built with it, and | 


the barne of the farme, w™ is of great an- 
tiquity.” 

Avebury and Stonehenge.—“1 have heard 
the minister of Aubury say those huge stones 
may be broken in what part of them you 
please without any great trouble. The manner 
is thus: they make a fire on that line of the 
stone where they would have it to crack ; and, 
after the stone is well heated, draw overa line 
with cold water, and immediately give a smart 


knock with a smyth’s sledge, and it will breake | 
[This | 
system of destruction is still adopted on the | 
downs in the neighbourhood of Avebury. | 
Many of the upright stones of the great | 
Celtic Temple in that parish have been thus | 


like the collets at the glasse- house. 


destroyed in my time.—J.B.] 
Sir Christopher Wren sayes they doe pitch 
eer all one way, like arrowes shot. 
uzre de hoc, and if so to what part of the 





* See p. 489, ants, 





“The house is great and august, built all of 
freesténe, lined with brick, which was erected 
(Holbein’s 
porch, and probably other parts of the house, 
were anterior to the time of the first Earl 
Henry.) Mr. Inigo Jones told Philip, first 
Earle of Pembroke, that the porch in the 
square court was as good architecture as any 
was in England. ’Tis true it does not stand 
exactly in the middle of the side, for which 


his lordship to take it down; but Mr. Jones 
disswaded him, for the reasons aforesayd, and 
that we had not workmen then to be found 
that could make the like work. 

King Charles I. did love Wilton above all 
places, and came thither every summer. It 
was he that did put Philip, first Earle of Pem- 


broke, upon making this magnificent garden | 


and grotto, and to new build that side of the 
house that fronts the garden, with two stately 

avilions at each end, all al Jtaliano. His 
Mesesty intended to bave had it all designed 
by his own architect, Mr. Inigo Jones, who 
being at that time, about 1633, engaged in his 
Majesties buildings at Greenwich, could not 
attend to it; but he recommended it to an in- 
geniouse architect, Monsieur Solomon de Caus, 
a Gascoigne, who performed it very well; but 
not without the advice and approbation of Mr. 
Jones : for which his lordship settled a pension 
on him of, I think, a hundred pounds per 
annum for his life, and lodgings in the house.” 





Sir Christopher thinks ; 


The arch on the summit of the Hill, which 
| bears the equestrian statue often appealed to 
during the controversy on the discreditable oc- 
currence at Hyde Park Corner, was designed 
by Sir William Chambers. Mr. Britton has 
in his possession a drawing of the arch, by the 
architect. 


| The Gardens of Wilton “ were illustrated 
| by a series of twenty-six folio copper-plates, 
with the following title: ‘Ze Jardin De 
Wilton, construit par le trés noble et trés p. 
seigneur Philip Comte Pembroke et Montgo- 
| mert. Isaac de Caux invt.”” The above de- 
scription is copied from one of these plates. 
Solomon de Caus was architect and engineer 
to the Elector Palatine, and constructed the 
gardens at Heidelberg in 1619, Walpole infers 
that Isaac and Solomon de Caus were bro- 
thers, and that they erected, in conjunction 
with each other, ‘the porticos and loggias of 
| Gorhambury, and part of Campden House, 
near Kensington.’ (Anecdotes of Painting.) 
As the engravings of Wilton gardens bear the 
name of Isaac, he had probably some share in 
the arrangement of the grounds, and perhaps 
also in building the house. In Campbell’s 
Vitruvius Britannicus, vols. Il. and IIT., are 
several views, plans, and sections of Wilton 
House and grounds.” 

The stables were also designed by De Caus. 

Aubrey, in his chapter on architecture, gives 
various traditions connected with the erection 
of Salisbury Cathedral. 

’Tis strange (he says), to see how errour hath 
crept in upon the people, who believe that the 
pillars of this church were cast, forsooth, as 
chandlersmake candles: and the like is reported 
of the pillars of the Temple Church, London, 
&e.: and notonely the vulgar swallow down the 
| tradition gleb, but severall learned and other- 
| wise understanding persons will not be per- 

swaded to the contrary, and that the art is sal 
[Among the rest Fuller, in his Worthies of 
| England, gave currency to this absurd opinion. 
—J, B.] Nay, all the hishios and churchmen 








srr here is no authority for the amertion that Holbein designed | of that church in my remembrance did believe 


more than the porch 
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TOP OF TOWER OF SUTTON 





BENGER CHURCH. 








timates and observations made by 
1 shall do with them I have not yet 
“ The top of the tower of Sutton Benger is 
very elegant, there is not such another in the 
county. It much resembles St. Wal "3 
St. Werburg’s], at Bristoll.” The tower of 
utton Benger eburch, here alluded to, has a 
large open-work’d pinnacle, rising from the 
centre of the roof; a beautiful and very sin- 
gular ornament. 

It is represented by the annexed e ving, 
from the title-page of the volume, with which 
we will end our notice of this interesting con- 
tribution to the history of Wiltshire. Mr. Brit- 
ton has performed his task well, and deserves 
our best thanks. He remarks in his preface, 
that it is bis intention now to devote himself 
to the autobiography which he has undertaken 
to write for the host of kind friends who have 
subscribed a large sum of money as a public 
testimonial to him. With all cordiality and 
sincerity, we wish him a continuance of good 
health and spirits to complete his retrospect, 
and enjoy the congratulations of a larger and 
more attached circle of friends than most men 
have the good fortune to possess. 











EARLY DOORWAY IN ELY CATHEDRAL, 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED THERE. 


Tae Norman, or early English doorway, 
which forms the subject of our cut, has been 
recently discovered in the wall of the north 
transept of Ely Cathedral. The straight top 
of the door is supported by a corbel, with a 
circular ornament on each side, which has 
been used us an authority for the restoration 
'of the broken portions of the elegantly- 
sculptured Norman door, at the upper end of 
the south wall of the nave. The round head 
of the door is merely cut in the stone, to re- 
semble radiated stones; the tympan beneath is 








| slightly recessed, and the scale pattern within 
cut in low relief. This door had been con- 


it, till Bishop Ward came, who would not be | state of the building in 1691, by a person named | cealed by mere modern plastering, and has 
so imposed on; and the like errour runnes | Naish; some good observations on the bend- | been restored during the recent judicious 
from generation to generation concerning | ing of the piers (anonymous); and several es- | repairs, 


Stoneheng, that the stones there are artificial. | 
But, to returne to the pillars of this church, | 
they are all reall marble, and shew the graine | 
of the Sussex marble (sc. the little cockles), | 
from whence they were brought. [These pillars 
are not made of Sussex marble, but of that | 
kind which is brought from a part of Dorset- | 
shire called the Isle of Purbeck.—J. B.] At | 
every ninth foot they are jointed with an orna- 

ment or band of iron or copper. This quarrie | 
hath been closed up and forgott time out of | 
mind, and the last yeare, 1680, it was acci- | 
dentally discovered by felling of an old ouke ; | 
and it now serves London.” 

“« Memorandum. — About 1669 or 1670) 
Bishop Ward invited Sir Christopher Wren | 
to Sailisbury, out of curiosity, to survey the | 
church there, as to the steeple, architecture, | 
&e. He was abovea weeke about it, and writt 
a sheet or a sheet and a halfe, an account of | 
it, which he presented to the bishop. I asked 
the bishop since for it, and he told me he had 
lent it, to whom he could not tell, and had no 
copy of it. ’Tis great pity the paines of so 
great an artist should be lost. Sir Christopher 
tells me he hath no copie of it neither. 

This year, 169], Mr. Anth. Wood tells me, | 
he hath gott a transcript of Sir Chr. Wren’s 
paper: which obtain, and insert here. I much | 
doubted I should never have heard of it 
again. 

[Soon after writing this passage Aubrey pro- 
bably obtained a copy of Sir Christopher | 
Wren’s report, which he has inserted in his | 
original manuscript. It is dated in 1669, and | 
occupies eleven folio pages. In The History | 
and Antiquities of the Cathedral of Salisbury, 
&c. (1723, 8vo.), itis printed, and described as 
‘An Architectonical Account of this Cathe- 
dral,’ by ‘an eminent gentleman.’ Part of the 
same report was printed in Wren's Parentalia 
(1750); and a short abstract of it will also be 
found in Dodsworth’s Salisbury Cathedral 
(witten by the late Mr. Hatcher), p. 172. In 
4 communication from the last named gentle- 
man in 1841, when he was engaged upon his 
History of Salisbury, he wrote to me as follows : 
‘T have lately fallen upon what appears to have 
been Sir C. Wren’s original report relative to 
the cathedral ; a very elaborate report on the 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Tue new Congregational chapel at Brent- 
wood, — in April last, and recently opened, 
is a building in the Grecian and Italian style, 
of white brick, with front of compo : estimated 
cost about 1,300/.; architect, Mr. Bray, of 
Chelmsford; builder, Mr. Hogg, of Ingate- 
stone.———8t. Stephen’s Church, near Canter- 
bury, has been recently improved and deco- 
rated at the sole expense of the incumbent, the 
Rev. John White. All the old ornaments 
have been restored, and a stained-glass window 
has been added.——The Gipsey Schoo] at 
Poole, begun in 1845, was opened on 5th inst. 
An endeavour is being made to agitate 
the question of baths and washhouses at 
Bristol, where it is conceived there is much 
more need of them than at Bath. An Asylum 
for cases of suspended animation or doubtful 
death, in some cemetery beyond the limits, 
has been also suggested. An engraving of 
the design, by Mr. D. J. Hamphris, for 
the new hospital at Sandford-field, Chelt- 
enham, according to the Cheltenham Journal, 
has been recently prepared. The Birken- 
head Docks are to be sold,—zot to the Liver- 
pool Dock Committee however. -—— The 
foundation-stone of St. Mark’s church, Bred- 
bary, Stockport, was laid on Wednesday week : 
Mr. E. H. Shellard, architect; Mr.B. Graham, 
mason; Mr. H. Booth, joiner. It is to be in 
the early English style, with nave and aisles, 
chancel and vestry, and a massive lofty western 
tower. The walle will be supported by pin- 
nacled buttresses, and have shafted windows. 
Internally, there will be two rows of clustered 
polished stone pillarssupporting mouldedarches, 














and an open timbered roof stained in oak. It | 


is to have three galleries. Dimensions of 
nave, 62 ft.3 in. by 22 ft. 10in.; north and 
south aisles, 63 ft. 2 in. by 12 ft. 2 in, ; chancel 
16 ft. by 15 ft.; tower, 70 ft. 4 in. in height, 
as a fitting terminus to the vista through the 
long street of the township. The general 
appearance will be like that of Blackley church, 
near Manchester, designed by the same ar- 
chitect. The cost will be 3,0002, and the 
work will be completed about this time next 
year. St. Paul’s church, Westleigh, was 
consecrated on Monday week, though still in- 
complete, being withoutaspire. ‘The founda- 
tion-stone was laid on 22nd June, 1846. 
The Lincoln Council have resolved to apply to 
Parliament for a general cemetery Act. A 
stained-glass window by Wailes, of Newcastle, 
has been placed in the chancel of Trinity 
Church, Gainsborough. It is a copy of one in 
York Cathedral. The small church of St. 
Andrew, Fencote, Kirby-Fleetham, was con- 
secrated on Friday week. This building was 
designed by Mr. C, A. Cates, of York. The 
east window is of stained-glass. The 
Finance Committee of the Newcastle Corpo- 
ration, have recommended the grant to the 
Antiquarian Society of the use of the ‘ Castle,’ 
at a nominal rent of half-a-crown per annum, 
as a place of deposit for their antiquities, and 
also a grant of 250/. towards the renovations; 
the appointment of Warder, and admission 
to strangers to be under the eontrol of the 
Town Council. The town of Harrington, 
according to the Carlisle Journal, is being im- 
proved by the erection of new houses, a patent 
slip, an iron lighthouse, &c. The extensive 
ehemical works are also in active operation. 
The site of the new wet dock, Leith, is 
staked off, and men under Mr. Paterson, re- 
sident engineer, have been bering to ascertain 
the nature of the ground for fowndations. It 
is hoped, says the Edinburgh Register, that the 
specifications will soon be ready and contracts 
advertised for. The sooner the new accom- 
modation is provided the better.——_ Lissanoure 
Castle, county Antrim, Ireland, ender which 
& quantity of gunpowder was stored by its 
proprietor as captain of yeomanry, has been 
reduced to a muss of ruins, and the wife of 
the proprietor, who with a lighted candle was 
rashly crossing an open portion of the powder 


laid out to dry near the remainder, was ‘blown 
to atoms’ in the explosion. 


























Bap Buinoine mm Franc E.— According to 
Galignani, the tower of the church in course of 
construction at St. Simon, near St. Quentin, fell 
in last week, after having been carried a height 
of nearly 80 feet. 
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TO OBTAIN SADDLE OF RIDGE STONE 
BY LINES. 


Sirn,—In answer to the inquiry of a “ Car- 


penter,” in your number for the 2nd,* I for- 
ward the annexed sketch. Let AB be half 








the span of the roof, say six feet, and AC the | 


rise to ridge, say four feet, then CD will be the 
length of the hip. On the line AD, at any dis- 
tance from D, draw HI at right angles with 
AD: put your set square on the line CD, and 





from E draw the line EF. Set the distance 
EF in your compass, and strike the line AD, 
which will be intersected at G; then from 
GHI will be your bevel. Set the width of 
ridge stone on each side of G, and your thick- 
ness parallel with your bevels, and GKL will 
be your templet. : 

i have drawn it to a scale of three-eighths 
‘of an inch to a foot, so that the templet (co- 
_loured dark) is two feet each side, but that is 
simply to show it better than a shorter dis- 

tance would do. 

There seems to be a great want of 
improvement in the business educa- 
tion of carpenters in the matter of 
lines, &c., but then good works relat- 
ing to these matters are so very expen- 
sive. Mr. Cubitt, of Thames Bank, 
has kindly opened a library, but only 
to the men employed on his premises: 
the mass of carpenters are unprovided 
for. 

Could not the masters who mostly 
have good works by them, circulate 
them among the trade? The higher 
works, such as Tredgold’s, Britton’s, 
Hi Cresy’s, Pugin’s, with Pasley on ce- 
/ ments, and others, are entirely out of 
our reach, If our clerks of the works 
had such works as these to refer to, 
we should not have such blunders on 
record, I have had opportunities of 
glancing at a few of Britton’s and 
Pugin’s works, and I think the Joan 
of such books would operate to keep 
many a man at home to peruse them. 
The amount of subscription at Mr. 
Cubitt’s is almost nominal, I would 
not mind six times the amount, to 
have access to such works as I have men- 
tioned, I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant SussorisBer. 

*,* Several correspondents who forwarded 
replies after the above was in type are thanked. 











CORNISH MARBLES FOR DECORATIONS. 

We are glad to learn from Cornwall that 
Prince Albert, having been led to examine the 
beautiful stones of that county, when his royal 
highness visited it last year, afterwards gave 
directions for various pedestals and dies for 
busts and statues, to be made for the residence 
at Osborne, which, by the way, is fast increas- 
ing in size, and will ultimately form a large 
pile of building. 

According to our informant, the bases of 
the pedestals are of black and white crystal 
schorl; the shafts are of a beautiful variety of 
granite, commonly called red and black Corn- 
ish jasper; while the base and cap mouldings 
are of sfatuary marble. The jasper and schor! 
were procured from the northern part of the 
county, and being highly polished, the appear- 
ance of each of these varieties of stone is 
extremely beautiful. The jasper is so very 
hard, as to require the application of steam 
machinery to polish its surface properly. The 

estals are about 3 feet 4 inches in height, 
of the Roman Doric order, and weigh about 
12 ewt. each. 

By thus directing attention to the value of 
our own mineral productions for decorative 


purposes, the prince is conferring a benefit on 
the industry of the country. 











Tue Parise Cuurcn or Brencurey, 
near Tunbridge Wells, is now being restored, 
under the direction of Mr. Caveler. It is an 
interesting stracture, principally of the thir- 
teenth century, but has suffered much from 
neglect and injadicious alterations. The works 
have commieneed with the rebuilding of the 
south aisle, which was in a dangerous state. 
The flat ceiling has been removed, and the 
tracery of the windows restored. The whole 
of the expense of this portion of the work will 
be borne by the parish. It is intended to restore 
the nave and chancel by subscription, and to 
proceed with the works as soon as a sufficient 
sum can be collected. 





* Bee p. 474, ante. 


PLYMOUTH BOROUGH PRISONS 
COMPETITION. 


Firreen designs were received in reply to 
the advertised premiums; and the plans selected 
by the committee, for the first premium, were 
found to be by Messrs. Faller and Gingell, of 
Bath. The second premium of 30/. was 
awarded to a design marked Virtus ; and the 
third (20/.), to one marked Nil sine labore. 


A correspondent complains (with what 
truth we are not aware), that although com- 
petitors were not bourd to an amount, the 
committee awarded the premium to the design 
having the lowest estimate, viz, 5,500/. He 
says :—“ The estimates varied from 5,500/. to 
2),0002., for very nearly the same thing. For, 
be it remembered, the dimensions and number 
of the cells, &e., were all the same ; the thick - 
ness of the walls alike ; the description of work 
must be the same also; in fact, the quantity 
and quality of work the same nearly in all, and, 
consequently, the probable cost ; and yet we 
see such variance in the estimates.” 








Hew Books. 


The Assistant Engineer's Railway Guide in 
Boring, Stumping, and Nicking out Centre 
Lines, Setting out Slopes, &c. By W. Davis 
Haskoun, C.E. Williams and Co., Strand. 

A LarGe number of young men employed by 
the engineers, the company, or the contractors 
on the various lines of railways now going on, 
will find this work of considerable service to 
them. It consists of five chapters. The first 
gives the general clauses for a specification for 
the construction of a line of railway; the second 
(and main chapter) treats of “ boring,’’ and on 
British strata as materials in construction ; the 
third is on “stumping out;” the fourth on 
setting out slopes; and the fifth on setting out 
foundations, with hints on masonry, founda- 
tions, &e. From the latter, as an example of 
the character of the work, we take following 
useful hints. 

Setting out Foundations.— When setting out 
the foundations for works of construction, too 
much eare cannot be given to this being done 
with extreme accuracy; and if this important 
duty be not perfomed with due attention, the 
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THE BUILDER. 





works can never be what they were intended, 
and a stight error in setting out works may 
sometimes be of fatal uence ; no foreman 
should be intrasted with this task ; and it will 
be found, even with all ible care, that mis- 
takes will creep in. In setting out the founda- 
tions of bridges, care must be taken that piers 
and abutments are truly equidistant from the 
centres, and counterforts and wing walls must 
be set out with precision; the principal objects 
to be obtained first, are the longitudinal and 
transverse centre lines, and the greater the 
magnitade of the work, the more important 
this is: take, for example, a viaduct; the 
centres of the piers and abutments should be 
got in a thorough straight line, by means of 
pegs driven in with a notch in the head, to re- 
ceive a line stretched tightly across, and all 
distances should be measured by means of two 
ten feet rods, which should be perfectly straight, 
one being moved after the second has been 
placed in line with it: and all measurements 
for masonry, brickwork, &c., should be taken 
twice at feast; pegs should be driven to mark 
the direction of these measured lines, and they 
should be outside the works, that they may be 
preserved until the brickwork or masonry is 
set out; by straining a line tight over these 
pegs, the areas to be excavated may be easily 
nicked out. 

Toolsused in Setting Out—Rods of ten and 
even twenty feet are far preferable to tapes in 
setting out, and in many cases a good 100 feet 
chain may be very advantageously used ; the 
longitudinal and transverse lines marked out 
by these pegs, should alone be resorted to in 
setting out footings and walls. Besides the 
means above mentioned, we have the /ine pins, 
for stretching a line along a wall for keeping 
the courses of brickwork or masonry straight ; 
the large square for setting out returns at right 
angles to the faces; the level for keeping the 
courses horizontal, which should be earefully 
looked to; a éemplet for measuring the header 
and stretcher; a mould to form bricks that 
are to be tapered; a square for trying the 
bedding of bricks, rabbing and bedding stones 
for rubbing cut bricks, and aseertaining their 
evenness of surface, &c.” 

Dressing of Stone. —“* Whether granite, 
Portland, Bath, or sandstone, be used in 
construction, the dressing of the stone is a 
most important feature, and the larger the 
blocks used, the greater is the care re- 
quired in levelling the beds and squaring 
the angles; if the beds are irregular, the 
bearing is unequal, and the stone tends to 
split and rend at bearing points, which act 
as fulerums, but this cannot occur if the beds 
bear equally on their connecting surfaces. 
Unsightliness in appearance is the least con- 
sequence to be apprehended from such acci- 
dents; unequal settlement is far more danger- 
ous, independently of the rent receiving rain- 
water and allowing it to lodge, exposing the 
structure in a dangerous manner to the effects 
of inelemeney and change of temperature. If 
the blocks of stone be dressed with any degree 
of care, the trouble of laying them will be 
comparatively slight; care, however, must be 
taken that the layer of mortar exceed not } of 
an inch in thickness, and that in order to dis- 
guise a thick or clumsy joint, the bloeks be 
not made to lean forward on their edges, as 
they would then infallibly splinter from the 
greater part of the weight bearing on the 
angle. To disguise slovenly dressing of the 
blocks, and to level them when laid, work- 
men are very apt to underpin them with wedges 
of wood or splinters of stone, thereby laying 
the foundation of rents and fissures when the 
work settles.” 

Execution of Brickwork.—“ Amongst the 
evils of omission or commission which we 
have to guard against in brickwork, the fol- 
lowing may be enumerated:—the beds of 
mortar being very unequal in thickness, and 
exceeding 4 of an inch; the introduction of 
bats or pieces of brick, except as closers, 
whereby the perpendicular joints in two 
courses may lie one above the other, which 
should not be; the absence of mortar in the 
joints, particularly in the interior part of the 
work, and neglecting to grout with fine mortar 
at least every fourth course; running up too 
great a height and too little width of work at 
a time, thereby injuring the coonection of the 
courses by unequal settlement, and the neglect 
in dry weather of wetting the bricks before 
they are laid on the mortar, when if a brick 





thus laid be lifted up again, it will be found 
that the mortar does not in the least adhere to 
it; each brick, as it is laid, should be pressed 
into the mortar ; the levelling of the courses 
should be attended to; in arch work, where 
the bricks should be cut, this preeaution is 
often totally neglected, and so much so, that 
we have more than once seen joints, where 
the work was partially concealed, of one ineh 
in thickness; in such cases, unless the mortar 
be of very rare quality, the consequences in a 
short time may be easily foreseen. All these 
evils bricklayers will introdace onless closely 
watched, and their work occasionally ripped 
up; and although each evil by itself ma 
appear of trifling moment, it is only by avoid- 
ing one and all that good brickwork, as rare 
in modern construction as it is sound and de- 
servedly admired when met with, can be 
built.” 





aimee 





Correspondence, 


TREATMENT OF CONTRACTORS; 


Sir,—IJ perceive an account in alate number 
of one of the numerous cases of tyrannical pro- 
ceedings so frequently taken against con- 
tractors, though rarely to such an extent as 
therein mentioned in the case of Mr. Burton.* 
It is a cause of the deepest regret, that such 
body of men as builders, through want of a 
good and friendly feeling, should attempt as 
they do to outvie one another in submitting so 
readily to the clauses which are now almost 
universally introduced in building contracts, 
whether they be of large or small amount, and 
whereby almost certain ruin will follow to the 
unfortunate contractor, should he displease or 
resist the views of the architect, or his agent 
the elerk of the works. When we read of such 
a clause as the following, which is rarely ever 
omitted being inserted :—“ The works to be 
done to the satisfaction of the architect, and in 
all eases his decision shall be final and binding 
between the parties, and no payment shall be 
made at any time without his certifying all 
that has been done is to his satisfaction ;”— 
and find men readily acquiescing, can we 
wonder at the disastrous results which so fre- 
quently follow ? Is it reasonable that a builder 
should be called upon to find two securities 
for the performance of a contract, and thereby 
be put to the annoyance of soliciting his friends 
for that purpose, when much in value must be 
immediately placed on the works, and continue 
to be placed there, before he can receive a pay- 
ment? It is a well known fact, that evils of a 
most serious nature are now existing, and will 
continue to exist, caused through the spirit of 
competition, now so rampant, which threatens 
to undermine all that is genuine as regards 
trade, and to instil principles of the blackest 
dye. The building trade is now reduced to a 
deplorable condition ; insolvency in it is almost 
general; in reality, and until some decided 
and unanimous steps are taken for its benefit, 
there is but little hope of healthiness being re- 
stored. In order to accomplish this purpose 
(and in my opinion it only wants a commence- 
ment), I would propose the immediate forma- 
tion of asociety of master builders, inviting 
all, from the bighest to the lowest, to come 
forward and join it, and frame such rules as 
would tend to the improvement of the trade, 
to which all should be invited, in order to 
carry out its intentions. 

I shall feel favoured by the insertion of the 
above within your pages, which now cir- 
culate, I believe, in the hands of nearly all 
engaged in the building trades, through this 
and every other metropolis.—I am, Sir, &c., 

September 26th, 1847. WALTER. 


UPRIGHT WALLS IN SEA—ORIENTATION. 

Sin,—It is a pity that your correspondent, 
W.H.8., while standing upon the mural mole 
at Civita Vecchia, did not add to his “ personal 
knowledge ” the fact, that the Mediterranean 
is not a tidal sea,—a fact which enabled the 
ancients to build not only bridges and perpen- 
dicular moles, but, in more sheltered spots, 
houses projecting into the sea. Those who 
have seen the difference between a Mediterra- 
nean storm and an Atlantic one, will at once 
recognise the truth of Sir H. Douglas’s decla- 
ration. 

While on the subject of Italy, F would cor- 





* See page 464, ante, 








ORIENTATION OF CHUBCHES. 


Sir,—In your journal of this week I notice 
an article in which the writer endeavours to 
prove that it is not , in the erection 


practice of the English branch of the holy 
Catholic chureb, and place the building east 
and west. To stren his posi pume- 
rous foreign examples are cited, and recourse 
is had to several writings on the subject, the 
most important of all, however, being singu- 
larly overlooked. 

“The priest standing at the north side of 
the table, shall say the Lord’s prayer.” 

Our Book of Common Prayer settles the 
matter; if the priest is to comply with the 
rubric, our churches must be placed east and 











west.—I am, Sir, &c., AURCHMAN. 
London, Oct. 4th. 
PAiscellanea, 


British Arcuzo.oeicAt Association. 
—The first meeting of another session was 
held on the 8th inst., Mr. Pettigrew ia the chair. 
A long list of new associates was read. A 


paper on earthworks at Auswell was read by the’ 


Rev.S. Isaaeson. Mr. W hitesaid he consi 
he had established the Barrowfield to be « 
beacon hill, having cat through its centre 
10 feet, and extended the trench 30 feet. He 
had opened several hundreds in his time, and 
was confident he was right.—A paper by Mr. 
C. R. Smith, on the discovery of Saxon re- 
mains at Northfleet, was then read. lebral 
remains had of late been frequently in 
the railway excavations in Kent, though such 
cuttings had not proved so useful or important 
to archzology as they might have been, from 
the absence of parties interested in them at 
the moment of discovery. He had therefore 
gone down himself, and had sueceeded in ob~ 
taining several urns with human bones, iron 
shields, spear-heads, swords, &e. There were 
Roman urns and Saxon together, so as to shew 
that the Saxons had followed the Roman ex- 
ample, and used their burial- places. —Some re- 
marks on early painting in oil were then read by 
Mr. Fairholt, in which reference was made to 
Mr. Eastlake’s work and to Mr. Hendrie’s 
translation of Theophilus, in order to shew the 
antiquity of the practice. Copies of several 
early paintings, from an ancient cbarter-chest, 
were exhibited, as probably the work of mo- 
nastic artists, as early as the end of the 13th or 
beginning of the I4th century, At the close 
of the remarks a caution was given against the 
liability of antiquaries to carry every thing back 
to eras too remote, and thereby to overlook 
those to whom the real merit of bringing 
forward such discoveries as that of oil- painting 
was due. 

Kent anp Scrrey Court or Sewers. 
— A court of the Commissioners of Sewers for 
Kent and Surrey was held on Thursday, at the 
Sessions-house, Newington : Mr. Nottidge in 
the chair. The surveyor of the South-Western 
Railway Company attended the court, and ob- 
tained permission, on bebalf of that eompany, 
for the diversion of the sewer in York-road, 
to which point that railway will be shortly ex- 
tended, and a spacious terminas, with all 

offices, _ be erected thereon. The 

surveyor also receiv ission, on the 
of > pe ny, to pied eros 230 feet oF 
sewer in Vine-street, Waterloo-read, formi 
part of the line of the continuation of this rail- 
way to London-bridge. The court then 
cooded to open the tones sent in for making 
2,050 feet of sewer in the Kent-road, which 
were as under;— Dethick, 2,905/.; Little, 
2,580/.; Munday, 2,436/.; Bennett, 2,347/. 10s. ; 
B. Wells (accepted), 2,281/. 

Competition.—A premium of one bundred 
guineas is offered for the approved plans for 
the erection of a workhouse for 600 persons 
ane or the usual commission in its 
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Prosecteon Works, &c.—Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement for the erec- 
tion of an engine-house, boiler-house, and 
other works for the York new water works ; 
the erection of a building for wards to the 
poorhouse in St. Martins-in-the-Fields; the 
various works necessary in finishing two villa 
earcases in Healing Park ; the sinking of an 
artesian well at Nine Elms; the excavation of 
a patent slip and cutting foundation for sea 
wall at Harrington harbour; the execution of 
the works on 6} miles of the Midland Railway 
at Leicester; also for fitting up the vestr 
rooms in the King’s-road, Camden-town, wit 
gas-burners, &c.; and for a supply of British 
and best plate, iron for the East-India Com- 
pany. 

Ventizatine By Jer or Sream.—At the 
Polytechnic Institution Dr. Bachhoffner is now 
illustrating the effect of the steam jet for ven- 
tilation, used, as our readers will remember, in 
the new House of Lords,—shewing how 
water, in its expanded state, can, by dis- 
placing large volumes of air, contribute to a 
purpose so desirable as that of renewing the 
atmosphere of crowded buildings. Dr. Bach- 
hoffner, by several historical details, proves 
that the plan of ventilating by steam is not of 
a date so recent as many imagined, but was 
brought before the world in the year 1794. In 
order to shew the displacement of air by steam, 
the lecturer has a most complete set of mechan- 
ical apparatus, and, aided by the enormous 
hydro-machine of the institution, produced 
some astonishing effects. Among the results 
exhibited was the drawing, with immense velo- 
city, of solid bodies, such as eggs and paper, 
through an iron tube, at the upper part of 
which a jet of steam was allowed to pass, while 
pieces of pasteboard and tin were, by the 
force of the external air, brought into such 
close contact with the orifice, that considerable 
force was required for their removal. 

Hint 1n Decoration.—Much money, says 
a foreign correspondent of the Atheneum, 
has been devoted to the repair and decora- 
tion of the church of San Andrea at Vercelli; 
one of the most complete specimens of its style 
—late Romanesque on the outside, and early 
Gothic within—tbat I recollect to have seen. 
A simple and probable effect of colour has been 
insured by allowing or simulating the material 
of the walls, rich red brick, to be seen within: 
for instance, round the high windows, where 
the recessed arches and the many jointings 
take off that heaviness of effect which might 
have been looked for. Surely now-a-days, 
when the combination of cheapness and or- 
nament is so difficult a puzzle for poor archi- 
tects to unravel, and the churchwarden’s pa- 
nacea—whitewash—is so universally at a dis- 
count in favour of polychromy, this simple 
and natural device to enliven and enrich 
might be worth consideration in our village 
churches, 

A Query.—Sir: Suppose (P) pounds raised 
one foot high per minute, represented the power 
required to roll a certain cylinder over a certain 
uniform inflexible road at a given rate. Also 
suppose (p) pounds raised one foot high per 
minute, represented the power required tocrush 
a certain uniform substance placed equally 
throughout upon that road. [That is, the 
power required to crush just so much of that 
substance in any given time, es the cylinder 
came in contact with during that ‘time. | 
Question. Would (however great the diameter 
of the said cylinder, and however great its 
weight) as much power as (P+p) pounds 
raised one foot high per minute be required 
to move the said cylinder on the said road 
over the said substance at the given rate, that 
substance being crushed thereby ? J. W. 

New Beacon on THe Goopwin Sanps.— 
On the southern extremity of the shoal, an ap- 
plication of Dr. Pott’s pneumatic process for 
sinking piles has been made by the Trinity 

House corporation, in the erection of a beacon, 
the stability of which, it is said, ‘ is rendered 
a matter of demonstrative certainty.’ For the 
foundation, five cast-iron hollow columns, the 
central one 2 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
und the others less, were made to sink 
by atmospheric pressure, while lifting the 
sand, to a depth of 32 feet, and were 
then all well secured together by wrought- 
iron rods and clips. On this the beacon has 
been erected. The Admiralty, says the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, are adopting Dr. Pott’s in- 
vention on various parts of the English coast. 








THE BUILDER. 


Errect or Smoxe on Buiipines.—In a 
lecture by Dr.Guy last week, at the City of 
London Literary Institution, he directed at- 
tention to “ the smoke nuisance,” pointing it 
out as not merely a contaminator, to a@ conei- 
derable extent, of pure air, so necessary to 
good health, but as most expensive to the com- 
munity at large, in relation to the frequent oc- 
casion which it gives for the washing of linen, 
for painting, and cleansing of paint and ild- 
ing, as productive also of disfigurement of our 
most beautiful public buildings. In illustra- 
tion of the damages inflicted by the smoke nui- 
sance he shewed, that expense, by the wear and 
tear of clothes incurred by washing, and of fur- 
niture by cleaning, amounts to half a million 
sterling per year, and that between the ill 
effects of the smoke, and of bad drainage, a 
million and a half of money has been computed 
to be lost yearly to the public. Now all that 
might be saved by a legislative enactment, 
which would compel manufacturers and others, 
on the one hand, to consume their own smoke, 
and which, on the other, would create a tho- 
rough system of good drainage in our towns, 
and compel an abundant supply of pure water 
to every house, with proper ventilation. Asan 
instance of the disfigurement of public build- 
ings by smoke, he directed attention to the 
new palace at Westminster, which, in the short 
space of a few years, has been sadly blackened 
by the volumes of dense smoke poured forth 
by our river steam-boats. And when they re- 
flected on the immense sum of money already 
expended, and yet to be expended on that build- 
ing, and on its costly carvings, and on the 
richly wrought works of art with which it is to 
be decorated, they must agree with him that 
measures ought to be enforced to suppress the 
smoky nuisance. The lecturer then pointed 
out the means of abating the nuisance, and as 
an example of the saving which large con- 
sumers, including manufacturers, might, on 
principles of science and economy, effect by 
consuming their own smoke, he instanced a 
manufacturer at Bradford, who saved fully 
5007. a year by the adoption of the art. One 
means by which the dense volumes of smoke 
vomited forth from factory chimneys and steam- 
boats might be greatly abated, was by feeding 
the fire frequently with coals in small quantity, 
instead of at long intervals with a large quan- 
tity. Another reason why men should endea- 
vour to suppress the smoke nuisance, was 
founded on the benefits which such an accom- 
plishment would confer upon the spread and 
value of the arts. At present, in consequence 
of its deteriorating effects, men of taste in the 
arts were deterred from expending money on 
them to the extent they otherwise would. 

‘SreepLe Jack’ at Peterneap.—The 
steeple of the parish church at Peterhead was 
recently pointed with Roman cement, and the 
vane repaired, by a native of Dundee, known 
by the sobriquet of ‘Steeple Jack,’ who, by 
means of a common kite, contrived to throw a 
cord, and by means of that a rope, over the 
cross-irons below the vane, and then, with a 
swinging seat at one end of the rope anda 
counterbalance at the other, running over a 
pulley on the vane spindle, leisurely accom- 
plished all the necessary repairs. 

Buinp Buitpers.—Under this head some- 
time ago, we gave the tenders for painting 
Hampstead Church, which shewed a distres- 
sing difference in amounts. The builder, 
whose lowest tender was accepted, has written 
tu say, that he has now completed the work to 
his own satisfaction as to profit, and that the 
other contractors must have misunderstood 
what was necessary, or something worse, Our 
heading was nevertheless the right one. Whe- 
ther it applies to the highest or the lowest in 
cases where we use it, we do not pretend to say. 

Proposen Lunatic Asytum FoR Mip- 
pLESeX.—Thirty-nive competitors have sent 
in plans in competition for the proposed asy- 
lum at Colney Hatch, with estimates varying 
from 40,0007. to 150,0002.!! Weare informed 
that two or three of the architects have dis- 
graced themselves, as was the case in the Army 
and Navy Club competition, by privately sub- 
mitting their designs to some of the magis- 
trates before sending them in. 

Deata or Mr, CotrineuaM, THE ARCuHI- 
Trrot.—We regret to announce, that Mr. Cot- 
tingbam, long well known as an ecclesiastical 
architect, died on the 13th inst. at his house, in 
oe Rene eeats after a long and painful 
1 . 
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Eneuisn Burtprnes in Cutna.—A loca- 
tion on the Canton river for warehouses, &c., 
and a site for a chureh, have been at length 
obtained, and at Shanghai our people have got 
about 100 acres for building, with roads, drain- 
age, &e., all their own. At Hong Kong, 
every public work and building is now either 
finished or in progress, except a government 
house, for which a site and estimates have been 
ot. The Chinese people, however, at Canton, 
hingansze, &c., still look upon the English 
‘ barbarian’ as if he were ‘a Bull in a China 
shop,’ and threaten that stone cutters will be 
cut all into small pieces, bricklayers ‘broken 
like a tile,’ and all and sundry‘ looked upon as 
beasts,’ who dare to lift a little finger either in 
‘supplying with tiles, wood, granite, or other 
building materials,’ or in building for or 
otherwise aiding and abetting this ‘ detested 
brood ’ in their ‘ design upon the country.’ 

Licntine sy Exvectrriciry.—A renewed 
attempt has recently been made to accomplish 
this great end,—the ‘ light of nature ’ itself, it 
may be;—a patent to that end having been 
taken out by Mr. Thomas Wright, of Cooper’s- 
hill, Thames Ditton, the chief peculiarity of 
which consists in the method of producing a 
permanent light by continually presenting one 
or more points or surfaces of carbon, or other 
suitable material, to the path of an electric 
current. 

ParriarcuaL PiLaxne Tree. —In the 
grounds of Kippenross, near Stirling, close by 
the Scottish Central Railway, there is a magni- 
ficent old plane tree, of the following dimen- 
sions :—girth of smallest part of trunk, 19 feet; 
girth close to the ground, 42 feet; extreme 
width of branches from point to point, 114 
feet; height, 100 feet. The cubic contents 
are 875 feet, and the supposed age upwards of 
400 years, 

Srate or tae Cruurcu or St, Greorar 
THE Martyr.—At a vestry meeting recently 
held, it was moved by the rector’s warden, 
that a rate of 5d. in the pound be assessed for 
the repairs of the church, which is in a very 
bad state, and for the necessary improvement 
of which an estimate of 1,500/. had been ob- 
tained. An amendment, however, was moved, 
and the rate refused by the parishioners. 


Arcuirecture At University Coniece. 
—The course of architecture and construction 
at University College will commence on Tues- 
day, the 19th, and will continue every Tuesday 
and Thursday, for the first year’s class, at six, 
and for the second year’s class, at a quarter- 
past seven. 

Pirt’s Se.r-apsustine Lock Furniture 
AND Spinpie,.—An improvement in the 
mounting and fixing of door furniture, adver- 
tised in our present No., deserves notice. It 
is the best arrangement of the sort that we 
have seen. 


TENDERS. 

Tue following tenders for the erection of 
alms-houses, chapel, lodges, &c., to be built at 
Garratt, near Merton, were opened by the 
managers of the St. Clement’s Danes Holborn 
Estate Charity, in the presence of the parties, 
at their offices, Essex-street, Strand, on Mon- 
day last: — 








Lock and Nesham_ .....- £16,195 
TAREE. ccs csesewessccntos |. DaUEe 
WTtON os eck eeass ss Beyeee 
 s.  STEEE Tee 
Hayward and Nixon...... 15,237 
Lawrence ...........+0- 15,246 
Grimsdell ........00.0+2 15,153 
gOS Sis ceiecene se 14200 
Andrews, Epsom........ 14,882 
Hicks (accepted) ........ 14,420 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ District Surveyors’ Fees."—The award in question shall have 
early attention, It has but just now received the assent of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Foresta. Correspondents should net 
be impatient with us: moreover, we reserve to ourselves a dis- 
cretion. 

“J. W. L.°—We will not venture to give an opinion. Its equal con- 
traction to the extent of six inches seems unlikely. 

“ W. 4. 8.°—The MS. was returned, with thanks. 

“ Constant Subacriber."—The work on “ Kitchens” has not been 
published. 

Received—* B. B.,” “ Carpenter,” * FLHLJ.." “A A.” “ W.A.B.’ 
(out of our province), “ W. G. B.,” “J.R.C..” “ Subseriber for 34 
Years,” “P.B.” “F.8.” “B” (next week), “ Principles of the 
Mechanics of Machinery and Engineering.” By Julius Weisbach. 
Vol. I. (Hippolyte Bailliere, Regent-street, 1847.) 

“ Books, Prices, and Addresees.”"—-We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses, 
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TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 

I RST- RATE ORNAMENTS 
FARIA a) voquuatie uleen scagting of Views teteken oan 
PA . ing of Vases, - 
forated Senge) ant Cantilevers, Brackets, Tra = 
Wreaths, asques, 
Seinch Contre 
6. 

ortiee SOHN HERBERT amd SON. Modelers ban ax Pak 
pam Drury-lane. ca 





BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
REY "STONE LIME of the best quality 
will be tient slegnide ang any wharf in London at 7s. per 
yard of thirteen baskets.— be accommodated with a 
moiety of a freight Apply to CHARLES FORMBY, Esq., Halling, 
near 


H EAP ROMAN CEMENT is sold in 
Casks that will not contain Five Bushels, even by some manu- 
facturers of a very name. should see that 
the standard size cask is 29 inches o by 173 across the head, out- 
fin thie Any workman with a rule in his pocket cam ascer- 








TKINSON’: S$ CEMENT. — - WILLIAM 


OOD, J Manufacturer of Roman, Portland, and Bath 
Ceinents ine ‘and i White Lias Lime Works, CHURCH ‘STREET, 
ROTHERHITHE, London, Sole Consignee of Atkinson’s Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—Testimonials 


pane ot from all quarters prove this CEMENT to 
the rare aps oe of withstanding the severest frost, and to be con- 
cormena or to every other for cena ae ere oe as 
Buil ing or ml #4 ning of Reservoirs, Fishponds, 
For External Plastering and cleaaate Castings, it requires 
neither Soler te nor Paint; it ae s, and will carry from 
three to four may | its own’t 
lms . B. WHIT ona SONS, Millbank-street , West- 
mi: 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLECEMENT 
oi an ensentinaty b hard and indestructible Stu which 


er be int, or a in imitation o! 
brie addition oF Portiand or er stone d = 


ba is a cheap and eat) ete ® ia place of wood for skirting, 
rave, and oth: tion for which pur- 
cae it checks the gr ous of Fite 2 nat the attacks of Vermin. 
Patentees and sole jo Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Millbank-street, Westminster, and Seel-street, Liverpool. 














@ BOARDS. , 
2 LWAYS on SALE, a a Large Asort- 
u and MATCHED SS eee | he 


inch thick. 
TIMBER, DEALS, OAK er ee ae 


abPals at 8 at W. pares Tinber Yard, Wilton-road, Pimlico 


A tateant ROSLING Boge to inform the 
a a ye eae pe meer Goeenty = 








and fit ed Toarding 1 also 
Moul which are finished with 
sree workmanship.—South 
Barge Wharf, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriara 
T. ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late 8. 
PE ABOOAR Yand TIMBER ME :RCHANT. Bermond- 
ew Road. near the Bricklayers) Arne SONED FLOOR- 
a MAC BOARDING FIT FOR IM rn TATE USE, and 
iia ts Gs popered by machinery, Cut ote ~ * 
ev. Sccadan ogany, Cedar, Rowwwes ainscot, 
Beech Oak, &c., in le ewy Oe eneers, and logs ; oe oe 
and Fir Laths; wrights’ Goods. All sawn and 
goods delivered free of ex (exce Simberh, Sawing ‘ane at 
mill prices, Very exte wsive Drying Sheds. 


TO BUILDERS, ‘PLASTERERS, AND OTHERS. 
PAUL and ON: Nurserymen, &c., 
Cheshunt, Herts, have a LARGE STOCK of ELMS, 

ASH. BENCH. Binet, MOESTNOTS OAK. POPLARS, 
THORNS. &c., &., trom 8 feet to 12 feet high; also Evergreens 
good and cheap, for Cash. 























MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO, 
A pert of any Size, PLANK, arp 


Ry 3 a i wi os =i cra a 
Prepared, M and Grooved, Patent 
ere Be The Mills have all the advantages rig and 
water. being connected 


with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goole cael bens tho dade and ob home free of 
Address to EyEY en 


‘ham-street, Pimlico, 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing a alinghaan 









SEWERS, ‘ : AND FINSBURY 
nace i Is = eee pOLVEN, that a 


Finsbury Divisions, the 
7. Soe Sewers’ Office, 
dey fOceee, 1847, at x. 


NWIN, Summoner and Cryer. 





| i it 
aE 
x 





making new sewer in or in 

part intended to heoome a sr or wap, otte cups 
off water from any house, into 

sewer under their management, or 

cation must be by petition, the form of which on, app 





GAS MOVEMENT. 
HE NATIONAL ECON Noy GAS- 
the areateat improvement, hitherto Bihente ahead aon 





ATHSIDE CEMENT WORKS, estab- 


lished to ety a orenine quality of ROMAN *CRMENT, 
THOS. JNO. CR Factor, ae Laurence Pountney Hill, 
Lente nine London. g* —Three Cranes Wharf, 69, U pper 
Thames-street ; St. George’s hart, U per Belsrave-place. Pimli 
| tant B Wharf, Commercial-road, Tonbed ; Railway Wharf 
reenwic 
N.B. Plaster of Paris and Bricks at reasonable prices. 


TO ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &e. 
AMES W St ON having completed exten- 
ve alterations and erected n a pesveteal mochinesy. at 
hisCEMBNT AND P PLASTER WORKS, ILL-WALL, POP r~ 
enables him to execute orders on anenlarged scale. He thereb 
licits the favours of Engineers, Builders, and others, inte: i 
works, who may rely on the articles being of the best manufacture, 
-~ prompt attention to all orders. 
anufacturer of Lias and Mastic Cements, St. Andrew’s Wharf, 
a Blackiriara. 


REAVES’S LIAS LIME and CEMENT. 
RUTTY and VEREY, 2, South Wharf, Paddington. 

LIAS LIME, as Mortar, is apecey adapted for sewers, dock- 

walls, hydraulic, railway, and works ; its adhesive qualities 


being seperate to Roman Cement. 

As s COS CRETE, it_ has more rE per than any other Cement or 
Lime, as it forms a solid mass— as firm asa rock under water— 

one bushel of lime to to eight ¢ of guava. 

LIAS CEMENT is onal, worked of a beautiful stone oolene 
(similar to Portland stone), does not vegetate or crack, hardens b 
xaquare to the atmosphere, and is well i for a | 
casting. 














MARTIN'S FIKRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT. 

AUTION.—Messrs.STEV ENS and SON, 
Patentees, beg to caution their Plante and the trade generally 
gains confoundi this invaluable Cement with others, erro- 
said to be of the same description. 8. and S. pledge them- 
pon sn MARTIN'S CEMENT is totally dissimilar in composi- 
tion and manufacture from every other, and being a neutral com- 
pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any substance 
with which it ma come in contact, but comp! _ resists the ac- 
acids. They feel ita dut irect attention 

to the following pro ao, which it exclusively penamnees’ 


- it Fe rapidly ac ——— hardness of stone. 
hat ne edie cements, its hardness is uniform through- 


out ie — oe 
roe vai ows'6 made equal to that of the finest 
oy ‘Neve THRO 8 Hod aes SALT, ~ will pocsten 
nt in Sars, witness it peeling, when put upon wor 
"J Tt is peculiarl, ly adapted as an internal ane “a how hy w ae, skirtings, 





ar and enricl 1 of which 
pa it has been extensively applied = Me Thomas Cubitt, 
on Grosvenor estate, + 

For the above purposes, i vantages over woods 


t possesses great ad 
pean | es one momical and durable, resisting fire, damp, and 


“i ‘the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, its lightness, 
durability, and uniform surface give it an immense advantage over 
— being, at the same time, much more economical. The a 

eatactery, references can be given. To be had of the Pate 
Plaster of Paris and Cement Manufacturers, 186, DRURY LANE, 

Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. PART, 28, Canning- 

place, Liverpool. 


r Ty 
ONDON ‘and PROVINCIAL JOINT 
STOCK LIFE INSUKANCE COMPANY.—The Directors 
invite the Public generally, also Building Societies and Borrowers, 
through them orfrom other parties, to examine the peculiar system 
and striking advantages offered by this Office. 3 
Ev. Somtoe = bow ASSUE RANCE, INVESTMENT, 
and LOAN naacted. LOW RATES of PREMIUM 
and THREE POURTIIS of PROFITS divided.—For Prospec- 
tuses, &c. apply to JOHN MASSON, Secretary. 
Offices, No: 39, Nicholss-lane, Lombard-street. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 


TION.—Established by Royal Charter in the Reign of King 
George the First, a.p. 1720. 7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10 
Regent-street. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds of the Gross Profits are given to the Assured, the 
Corporation taking the remaining third, out of which they pay the 
expenses of carrying on this department, thus giving the public all 
the benefits derived from Mutual Assurance, and all the security 
afforded by an old and opulent Corporation. The Profits are added 
as a Bonus to the Policy, or paid in Cash, or applied to the reduction 
of the future Annual Premiums. 

A lower fixed rate without abatement. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE oF £100, 

















Age. | — Non-participating. | 
| £8 £5 4. 

bi) | 20 $ lvl 

30 21 8 2 5i1 

+ 361 300 

50 410 7 457 

i) 612 5 6 511 





Prospectuses, containing ety of modes of effecting Lift 
— and all ase ve had i. oben. e 
"Pie nmiranoes oh every ption of Property at Moderate 
Rates, aud Marine Assurances at the Current Premiums. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 








WOOD THOROUGHLY SEASONED IN DAYS INSTEAD OF 
Eeoeeee DAVISON AND SYMINGTON’S PATENTED 


‘HE Patent Desiccating Compa ny beg to 
inform Architects, Builders, Cabinet Makers, Coach 
——— Ship Builders, and others, that their establishment (for 
ng, sawing , and planing wood), known as the Grand Surrey 
Mills i foment adjoining the Commercial and sae Gounter 
Docks, Rotherhit e, has commenced working, The sawing 
planing will be done at the usual charges, and in the best possible 
manner. The new process of seasoning ensures the entire removal 
of moisture, hardens the gums, prevents further shrinkage — 
matter how warm the temperature or hot the climate), 
the fibre, thus giving greater rigidity and compactness to the oane- 
rial, all of essential importance for floorboards, doors, shutters, and 
uae work. For licences to work the patent, e of prices, or 
ny further information, address, post-paid, or apply to W. H. 
T ANQU ERAY, Roaretary, at the temporary offices of the Company, 
28, New Broad-street, City. 

NB. —It has been satisfactorily ascertained that what are termed 
two-years seasoned flooring boards, contain from 8 to lv per cent. of 
moisture, causing a shrinkage of one-eighth of an inch in the 
width of the board, which is obviated by the new process. 


AVING, 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn ore} ieee of 
Zenker, Snap bay Pog panne - Fase ar laid d at the 
above low F poarees pave JOHN “Pike 
KINGTOD POLONCEAUS iTeMEN r EME OFF want hy | 
b. wa4 RF- ROAD, CITY-ROA B. ubtry 
Railway ¥ ineers and ( ad Awe aati with the best bits bitumen 
for for covering ridges and arches. 


CAEN SUFFERANCE WHARF, ROTHERHITHE. 
UARD and BEEDHAM beg to inform 
Architects, Serre, Builders, and others, that they have 
removed from } awe harf, Greenwich, the whole of their Caen 
Stone business, to the above extensive premises, gy a ine 
Stock will be kept up by continua) fresh arrivals 
quarries at Allemange. Orders received at the wharf, wt further 
pecwencens any be obtained of Mr. GEORGE GATES, 18, South- 
-equare, Borough, London. 
bis shipped direct from Caen to dow! port. 
Pie Waterman Steamboats call at Lavender-pier, adjoining 
aen Wharf. 


“PIMLICO MARBLE AN2 STONE WORKS, BELGRAVE | 
WHARF, PIMLICO-ROAD. 


AMUEL CUNDY bere to inform Archi- 


tects and others, that GOTHIC WINDOWS, and every other 
branch of Stone-work, &c., are executed at the cheapest possible rate, 
and packed for the “country ge Re. for Fm Ret fae, enabling 
Ane 4iTECTS to have the most ERY i 
eo gd a — buildings in the pres NCES, executed 
er their te inspection in TO 
w OU ILDERS — “MASONS can have every description of Stone 
in the London a, either in the rough block, or cut to sizes 
from the ay. or prepared ready for fixing or fixed, avoiding either 
waste in the g 3 Or 2oe comets, 
Box Cheney yee 128, upw. 

Ten ENCAU sric TILES, in all their beau- 
tiful va riety, may to the usual extensive 
stock of Chimney- boo ‘and FON TS. 

Estimates siven for building generally. 


NSTON QUARRIES. — Messrs. Wm. 
WRIGHT and Co, beg to inform Architects, Engineers. 
Builders, Stone Merchants, and others, that_they have ned 
UARRIES in the land adjoining those of Messrs. G and 
oy and are ready to supply any quantity of stone on the shortest 
notice. 

This VALUABLE STONE, so celebrated for its durability, colour, 
and texture. is well haces. aes been selected (in preference to 
all other in England, by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests) 
po a the New Houses of Parliament, Facilities are at 

for forwarding the Stone to — part of the kingdom. 

Application to be made to Messrs. Wm. WRIGHT and nie eas 

near Sheffield, Nottinghamshire. 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED | SLA TE— 




















Under the patronage of Her M moe Albert, Ce the 
Duke of Wellington, and the "> maipal < the “rotates 
eminent Architects, Builders, Gey Texstettal hes has 


been introduced into Buckingham t Balace, th 
Osborne, Apsley House, Strathfieldsaye, &c. a and it is now 
taking the place of marble in the mansions of the nobility gene- 
rally. It is also extensively used in Government offices, the 
cipal railway stations, and other public buil It can only be 
distinguished from real marble by its superior liancy of 


and it is more durable, and Jess liable to chip at the than 
marble. The choicer productions, such as black and 5 











any in 
= aoe, Seoels, ond eats Sena as for ate 
dwellings. — > De comm Sp coematiom, gad pee be patel 7 
Rrens 12, Leiter lane, Holborn A description, diagram, and 
5 on, 


ESLIE'S PATENTS. — GAS CON- 


a 
foe | 
= 
° 
e 
Be 
ES 





e 
ive to e consumer ; the expanse and 

he ——— 
His new Patent GLASS COMBUSTION CHAMBERS are 
wets in sizes for the MORE PERFECT PRODUCTION OF 
LIGHT, from either three, four, or five cubic feet of gas per hour, 
according to the fay gee of light by the —— all of 

same 


fae. are applicable to one and the burner enty-cight 
ce an IMMENSE 

INchEAsE "OF ELGHT. from any eal wand y of Gas, over 
burner yet to oe re and over r the Fish-tails 


oni wings She Seatenns of Light i > A BebxoM 

4 His new Patent AUTOMATON GAS ECONOMISER effee- 
tually PREVENTS the WASTE, NUISANCE, and EXPENSE 
arisi: in supply gas mains, and 


Burners L: : 
these will vary in patetenn ers duty th they have to perform, 
teRICES. “"G prieht ith Spring Glass 

Ww 
Holders, with Combustion Chamba elated 
7s. each ; Side Bornen, aie @ ae xtra Glass Robes 
am bers, 9d. each. 1. SAMPLE PACKAGES, with one burner and 
pS gadaleer dns 8, will be forwarded on rece? 
a post-office order, payable to JOHN LESLIE, at the 
Charing Cros ote, for 9%. if a side burner, or 10s. if the upright be 


LESLIE’S PATENT FOR ECONOMY OF FUEL AND 
LS hegre Lh wat 
Coal ah Cinemas, with all the advantages of an —, 
coves = © oe oe, SS oe 
nO} 


fire, 

tem of. ventilation alan peration. Licenses will 

by the Patentee, One Guinea each Stove, with full eee to 
Bui to erect. The construction of 


brick and iron, and so economical of space and ie a reed the 
whale Gopense will not exceed the present unphilosopbical chim - 
beys re 

om ffices and  Mamutactory. 59, Conduit-street. London. 


TO ARCHITECTS. BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and 

other PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAY EMENTS, 

may be obtained in great variety at MINTON and Co.’s Warchouse, 

9, Albion- Sarrey side of Blackfriars-bridge ; 

naathebary, Reke-ape on-Trent, Staffordshire. — N.B. Slabs sina 
Tiles for Fireplaces, nand ornamental; Door Furnitare, &c. 


ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES. — 
” “tray be seen, aud every {uforrntion,obtaived. af the 
London p— A Messrs. REIVE ond GHELLIRI Marble Wharf, 
Belvidere-road, near Waterloo-bridge, and EL CUNDY, 


Wharf, 
.B. om has been very much reduced since March 
Orders ae apae, eas ¢ works of Messrs. F. ST. JOHN 
G. BARR and re -row, Worcester. 


RICK AND TILE MAKERS. 
HE AINSLIE BRICK AND Pha 


‘mp MACHINE COMPANY (James Sm 
invite ‘ their IMPROVED BRICK and 
TILE Ma MACHINES whi —. are stot ne seen at Ww 
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the Com office, Picca:iilly ong o* tos 
at 183 a. '° AM. PM. 
Mr. ge tees who has been supeiated meaaneet tp te 
room of Mr. John Ainslie, will si achines at the works at 
i s ST North covert Ral hy ae oe tiles of the Baliog 
} , ae o 

station of the Great Western ag ones at the — * ~ f 
stitution, communications 
dreased to Mr. WILLIAM GORDO! GORDON, Secretary. at the office ofthe 
Company, London, 193 a. 

These 2e Machines at Me i ecbanaa get Leith 
Fray: a Pita eine oe 
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PEAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC, DRAIN, AND ‘CONDUIT PIPES: 
ROOFING, RIDGING, PAVING, AND OTHER TILES; 
BUILDING, PAVING, AND MANY-FORMED BRICKS, &c. 

Of at least One Hundred Sorts and Sizes, 





THOMAS PEAKE, 
4 WHARF, MACCLESFIELD-STREET SOUTH, CITY-ROAD BASIN, LONDON, 
A CENTRAL SITUATION, 
AND ect TILERIES, SUNPTALIy STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES, 


bbe stneets Ns 
seca e Reapeet rn ante rns oo cin fe" eh 
yp Fy Lary = 3 muocem, where th of British ue to be dl 


ae 
he cannot doubt but that his etallic goods will be as general as th 
es iat - rely ictal ti Li ote Publi rs for pete 
oved. ASB as well as the ic gen 5 e 
derived from his extensive pin fi ; bas 


$ Occupiers 5 other 
the r. the late Mr. CB. the Incorpo: Church Building 
» have ‘borne very important testimony to the 

of Its eolour, cleanliness, strength, efficiency. ey. and easy adapt. 

the surveyor to the hon Court of Sewers for Westminster, in 

, wrote,—* I consi od pall the Le epee “are admirably oleeted. from their 
thei htness Smoothness, for howe and other a 


farely RB: "STRATGHTN ESS, and SMOOTHNESS, are not ordinary characte 
ae has NECESSARILY a Firm Body, intense ‘heat being indispensable to fuse Ta 
surfaces, ing thereby a natural and estimable pthyy this glaze, however, being n: 1 
a contract with the body, and consequently the articles will remain uninjured: but this is is 
as ayers me - when bodies ‘are penne with artificial glazes) The oe ordinary and 
which bodies are formed, to wii not and the their surfaces gl means of 
the great degree ¢ _ocryeed 4 to bring 
ie compactness, solidity, and ; and clays would be 
article or vessel into a bit of sha seoria. Experiments have 
lemonstrated to be a and they could be a at wy persons in the habit of 
using brown glazed bottles, milk-pans, soame, bows OF mugs, need n rmed of the DIFFEK- 
ENCE of texture Fragen sm § in such articles, and Naeeperehic from UNCERTAINTY asto their 
Pyewaren fl an uneertainty which i by P but is by no means so Spartans in 
Ma gg oe asin marist, r permanent work beneath our streets and buildings. It 
is submitted, therefo: Tore Metalic Pipes are, for obvious reasons, a desideratum for 
such as drains ¢; ae not only on aeeount of acids being innocuous, even to the body, 
the pipes ot ond Sep ny! of any street or road without risk of injury by heavi iy 
cee because they may be laid i newly-formed ground with- 
a4 fracture or breakin i Tine Oy subsidence. e sockets of these yes are roomy and deep, 
ith are of a © ae with them, not stuck to them after they are 
made. a is also further a aenitied that the Metallie cannot fail to take preference 
ihe Publ Pe of inferior firmness, solidity, and en of ily texture, in pone ny 
blic severally have an 0; mp on hg e for itself by examining and comparing it 4 
me of view with all com mate! deciding according to their intringic merits 


rearaci yo of the 4 ALN bE for roofs are thee Ae Brindled, or Red. They are neither 
nailed nor , but are hung upon sawn laths, 1 inch by 3-8ths of an inch, by knobs, which take 
rmer wee ‘ asthe nad Tifts the the cous end of the Tiles. Hence, and considering the fold of 7 inches, 
he rLIES of such covering in exposed situations and sto weather. RIDGES, HiPS, AND 
VALLIES are neati en ct of vome antiga the use of Lead, which, is liable to be either stolen or perfo- 
rated by w vores. Pain Piles and the Midland 





acteassc 
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ee 





vely rude in 

ent upon roofs here they have lain caalucbed for 150 Years ; and a mansion 

called ba dem g the last civil engineer, Brindley, is a remarkable in- 

stance. Sudbury "Hall, lately pone 4 her Majesty the eee Dowager, e seats of Earl Talbot 

and ath also churches and other valuable buildings, are covered with Plain Tiles 

ll inches by 7 inches by 7-lé6ths of an inch, bait Ba ge lay 200 square feet, at &inch ey 
and from 2) to 25 ewt. Bricklayers usually do both tiling and — 

Church Building Society ee these Tiles to all other materials, exce epi Lead and 

Cogper. The Dukes of Devonshire and Sutherland are in the pals, # f poing Terro- ctallic articles, 

and possess in the mameeenecss ¢ of Chateworth and Trent Mr, Peake’s manufacture, pro- 

Ls best as well as most varied imens of tiled roofs in t) ght Travellers, who imme- 

after hurricanes have trave: districts where Thatch and all kinds of Slates have been 








used, as cnt well 94 these oe a a, no doubt observed the damage austaiied hed roofs of bee hey aye] 
whilst T Roofs were uninjured. Concequenlay. the latter are in the 
of Staffordshire, Derbyshire, &c. In regard to strength of timber ape for 


Plain Tiles, it be nenepeanie be = mene one of two similar roofs, which stand perfectly, although 
affected by very, pens f heat and cold from the manufacturing operations carrying on 
under them. The building is 210 feet long and 18 feet wide, without partition. No stronger timber 
is used than red 11 inches by 3 inches. The principale are 10} feet aj there are two side 
a on each side, 5 eee by 3 inches ; the spars are 3 inches by 2} -inc on, ond 18 inches a 

br wer bee y ote by 3-8ths of an inch. The pitch is Cetwien a thing ond por ny These Tiles keep 

an interior of buildings comparatively vers in winter and cool in summer, and thereby preserve 
the timber of the roof. Their appearance in “. oe bs n buildings erected in the Ear y English 
fa add approved ; the effect is varied also by t ower ends of the tiles, being moulded to 
merous devi “ shewing off some of the wach 7 Z. alternations of straight and waved lines.” 

The PAN a | TI are both of the usual form, and of a new pattern, which (at ae cost) give a 
ed character to the roofs of such edifices as they suit, the curves th concave and convex 

much Aa One ns me _ oan been the case usually. GRECI AN ‘AND I ITALIAN TILES 

betg mich i rib and groove in the lap, forming a beautiful and almost 
overtasting rh “Of the e different | kinds it has bee been said, “In short, we consider iq as the best 

of all covertegs ie roofs, whether Cf small or onms buildings” RIDGE E AND HIP TILES i 

various of 
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the should be n order, The rolls are re hollow, admitting a pe mh 3d rod of any race 
be th them. VALLEY TILES are equal! cient ani more economical and 


le than Zine, &. PAVING TILES consist of Squares, Blue gnd Red, ofseveral sizes, 
of octagon and 1 squares of different colours ; of hexagons, of diamondsf and neatiy: worked thin 
floor-bricks, for intersertion oe a me othee, to form a variety of pleasing pavements. To lay these 
Tiles, make the ground solid, a little sand or fine furnace es over it; place the Tiles 
upon mortar, or other material, t thinly sp pot = kee: Tibet the ae ge free, and fill them afterwards with 
sharp sand, ‘which should be spread over and swept to and fro fora few days 
a besom. boards upon the Tiles to walk, noon > endl the mortar, or other material in which 
is set Square Tiles, 9 inches by de ge and 1; to 14 inches thick, are 
agtinsively used in the floors of ‘ireproof Warehouses at the ports of Liverpool, 1, and Preston ; 
the floors of Fireproof Cotton Mills and other buildings. Comparatively 
these tiled floors yield neither sand nor dust ; the hearings am axles of machinery, therefore. as well 
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UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS, NOTICES, &c. 


rries, Building and Flooring Bricks, Pipes for conveying water, and other fpustax articles of 
a ~ 4 At these works steam-engines are used for crushing and 


preparing the clay, Py oy ete, of the Borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, by John Ward, Esq., page 100. 


“ T consider they,” the Terro-Metallic Drain Pipes, “are admirably adapted, from their material 
and Strength, as we af ey their Straightness and Bmoothness, for house and other drains.”— 
Extract from a letter by ee Le, 1 ne , Surveyor to the Honourable Commissioners of Sewers for 

Westminster and part LE Middlesex. 

“ I beg to the attention of the ¢ Court to te geen of oS eek ing steps to procure placenatiobely 
a freer su of Straight and Curved I c Drain Pi of 9 inches diameter, 
with Socket Joints, as those now in store on ee worked, 4 It is desirable to procure 
some with Bevelled Ends to suit the Sides the * * * and others ofa Rand sha: 
similar to the model presented a herewit t La the Guilies. -* Gully Drains. Fig. 2 shews — mode, 
by means potas Ahem, of of ee rains with new sewers ; and as it is essential, both rds 
economy — mead they should be worked in the side walls whilat sewers are 

that alarge yon of them should also be procured. Lalso 

propese thas in ee re bricks, as at present, for connecting private draius with Phe sewers 

constructed, the connections be formed, after Mideeminer day next, by means of Terro- 

Metallic Pines Rp nt ae en pe a RED a a dated 1 + soe8, 

“ The Bide. being made o: Re created by M in qualit: triturated inery.” (The 

liar machinery for this <a Me erected by Mr. Telfu: ci was mani at ro completion 
of his work. The Ltd. has not seen ooh machinery either before or since), “and, bei 
moulded and_ burnt, are, in fact, the best Newcastle blue brick, t the hardest and mos 

durable of any made in England .”— Life of Tedford, page 77. 

“The best external covering is Lead, which should be not Jess than Rac ped pounds to the foot ; 
or Copper of not less than twenty-two ounene te the foot. Blue Tiles * sp perhaps the next 
best roofs. and Inatructions fron = duped Building 
> of the 16th of May, 1846, page 
“On the western side of on the long declivity wich reales tothe banka of he canal a 

neat Les, Pn he clay on this brow has a semi-vitreous quality ; it 
has been iy worked for a century past, bu years its manufactured products vee 
and are forwarded to to Sates dome of the kingdom ; consisting of 
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LISTS TO CONTAIN NEARLY ALL THE ARTICLES, WITH OTHER DETAILS RESPECTING THEM, ARE TO BE READY FOR 
DISTRIBUTION IN A SHORT TIME, 





Reference to sketches of some of the articles :—They are to a scale of 3-4ths of an iach to a foot, or thereabouts. 
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